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sof Ralph Barton. Perry, i nasil Philos- 
_opher, Expounds the Virtues to Be 
Sought and Where to Find Them. 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


is convenient to be able to distinguish between “instruction” and 
— using the first of these words to mean the acquisition 
‘@of knowledge and the second 'to mean the forming of character. 
J Knowledge is ordinarily acquired from teachers or from books; all of 
influences of life contribute to the making of character. Hence 
ruction is properly associated with schools while education, being 


product of the individual's total 


jf relationship, with nature or with 
F vidual enters. One is sometimes undergoing instruction, but one is 
™S i always undergoing education. One may be instructed; one must, for bet- 
‘a ter or for worse, be educated. The — — of character is inescapable · 
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be ba art, which requires judgment 


Dupe Let me illustrate my meaning. 


meq’ 8 easy to be incredulous. It is 


2* ek to impose one’s opinion on 


Jam here con- 


“- eerned not with 
- # instruction on de- 


mocracy, but with 
education in de- 


How 
does one learn, 
about de- 
but to 
be democratic? 
How does one 
acquire the char- 

the habits, 


— dispositions, 
i the feelings, 


the 
which 

to 
de- 


attitudes 


life in 
mocracy? 
When we think 
of democracy we 
usually think of 
ts institutions, 
and particularly 


stitutions, Thus, 


de- 


t-Di 
REE Pos spatch 


waelect our Presi- 
mt and Con- 
that we em- 
manhood 
~isuffrage and a 
: secret ballot, that 


a bal- 
mance between the 
This 
ve and judicial Professor. 
irs, and that 
e are a federa- 
of states. 
is all true, 
j one can learn 
it from 
nd 
, in courses 
ievice or gOV- 
hment. — a 
mocracy is to 
eceed, it is not sufficient that 
should have democratic § in- 
wmlitutions: it is necessary that it 
d be composed of democratic 
nand women. The people must 
’ democratic, and this is a matter 
f education, rather than of in- 
It consists of the pos- 
ion of certain personal traits. 


nium on Intelligence. 
‘I should like first to point out 
democracy puts a premium on 
@intelligence, that is, on the capacity 
Ab preserve a balance and modera- 
among primitive impulses. In 
sacther words, to be democratic is 


is the result. 
author of 


Pulitzer Prize 


’ fineness of feeling rather than 
af r negation or affirmation. 


nce, in the democratic 

has to be reconciled with 

on. It is natural to be- 
” everything one is told, but 

: hext easiest thing is to believe 
-qtthing one is told—all that is 

y is to resist nature. The 

ta thing is to go with the 
ol ube the next easiest thing is to 
M against the grain. The really 
Mfficult thing is to know what, and 

hen, and how much to believe. 

; tedulity is easy, but when the 
“Spicion is created that people lie, 

f that news is propaganda, then 


and natural to hold firmly 


A one's own opinion, to listen only | 


who agree, to reject im- 
“ently all opposing opinions, and 


But then, when one has 

that opinions differ, and 

all believers have the same 
“et feeling of certainty, it is 
F to fall into the attitude of 
scepticism. It is easy to 


PROF. RALPH BARTON 
PERRY. 


Among the Post-Dispatch “Let- 
ters to the Editor” of Oct. 
was one from Prof. Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard 


teaching devotion to democracy 
in the schools of St, Louis.” 
wrote: “Your position is sound 
and you present it clearly. May 
I hope that you are continuing 
this campaign? This 
faces @ very grave problem of 
morale, and everything possible 
should be done to cultivate a 
love of country, not a compla- 
cent love of America as is, but a 
belief in the hope of America.” 
prompted a letter to the 
Would he prepare a 
statement of his views on this 
important subject? He would 
and did; and the following article 
Prof. Perry is the 
“The Thought and 
Character of William James;” 


and, more recently, 
Perish from the Earth.” 
professor of philosophy in Harv- 
ard University and at present is 
Chairman of American Defense, 
Harvard Group. 


experience, is acquired from every 
fellow men, into which the indi- 


one’s own opin- 
ion. 

Scepticism is 
just as lazy as 
dogmatism, and 
the effects are 
equally, if not 
more, disastrous. 
Dogmat ism 
leads men _ to 
base their action 
on error or igno- 
rance — scepti- 
cism leads men 
to base their ac- 
tion on nothing. 
It tends, indeed, 
to inaction, since 
men cannot. un- 
dertake lon g- 

® range action un- 
~ . less they share 
: their opinions. 

The difficult 
thing is to know 
how to temper 
fixity of mind 
with openness of 
mind. It is hu- 
manly possible 
for a man to say, 
“T am not abso- 
lutely sure, 
but this seems 
most probable; I 
am going to 
stick to this 
opinion, but I 
am not going to 
close my mind 
to new evidence; 
I believe that I 
am right and 
that my oppo- 
nents are wrong, 
nevertheless 
they may be 
right, or  par- 
tially right, and 
I want them to 
have a hearing; 
I believe that 
what I believe is true, but if it is 
true then I should be able to per- 
suade others without resorting to 
force or deceit.” This attitude is 
humanly possible, and it is exempli- 
fied by those whom we select as 
the most admirable examples of 
tolerance—of tolerance in this best 


28 


approving 
editorials “on 


He 


country 


a 
winner in 1935, 
“Shall Not 
He is 


sense, in which one combines the 


advantages 


of conviction and 
doubt, of self-assurance and respect 
for others. It is tolerance in this 
best sense that characterizes the 
democratic man or woman. 

Let us turn to liberty. It is easy 
—too easy—to assert one’s. will, 
and to resent interference. 
Every child of three attains this 
sort of .iberty, without being 
taught. It is also comparatively 
easy to obey, whether through fear, 
imitation, suggestibility, or passiv- 
ity. Liberty in the best sense, in 
the democratic sense, knows when 


to insist on having one’s way, and. 


when to obey. It consists in self-as- 
sertion tempered with a respect for 
order. It ig an adjustment, a deli- 
cate and difficult adjustment be- 
tween attachment to one’s private 
liberty and loyalty to a public sys- 
tem of liberties, in which one as 
serts the first and at the same 
time obeys the second. Democratic 
liberty would be destroyed if either 


of these components were omitted / 


—if individuals ceased to insist on 
their interests and rights, or ceased 
to obey the law. 


Ideal of Equality. | 

The democratic ideal of equal- 
ity is similarly a difficult union 
of two relatively easy attitudes. 
It is easy to be covetous and envi- 
ous of superiors, and to strive to 
equalize one’s. own fortunes with 
theirs. It is also easy to acquire a 
sense of inferiority, and to feel an 


— J———— 
“er, and to claim nothing for’ 
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Electoral College and How It Works; 
tic Significant Features of Institution 
That Actually Elects the President 


This Ghostly Body Which 


Never Does Meet Has the 
Power to Name Whomever 
It Pleases; It Follows Elec- 
tion Returns but Is Not at 
All Bound to Do So. 


By RICHARD L. STOKES 
A Washington Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, — 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30. 

N groups of from three to 47, there will 
| gather on Dec. 16, at the 48 state capitals, 

531 individuals, often party hacks and 
political nonentities, who alone, in a popula- 
tion of 131,409,881, possess the legal right 
to elect a President and Vice-President of 
the United States. A single exception would 
rise in the event that no candidate obtained 
a majority of their ballots. Then, from the 
three mustering the highest number of their 
votes for that office, the House of Represen- 
tatives could elect a President. From the 
two highest on their companion list, the Sen- 
ate would choose a Vice-President. 

This ghostly chamber is the Electoral Col- 
lege, which functions for one day only in 
every four years. The Constitution provides 
against its ever meeting officially as a body 
or consulting as a whole. Without its suf-- 
frage, however—save for the contingency 
specified above——no President or Vice-Presi- 
dent can lawfully take office. Since 1790 it 
has survived as a monument to the distrust 
of the national fathers in the wisdom of the 
masses. It is regarded as the outstanding ex- 
ample of how an unwritten Constitution of 
the United States operates side by side with 
the instrument as written, and in many re- 
spects actually supersedes it. 


Some Curious Discoveries 
in ‘Invisible Foundation.’ 


The unusual prominence given to the Elec- 
toral College in the recent campaign aroused 
widespread curiosity as to this “invisible 
foundation.”’ Investigators looking into the 
subject have encountered numerous surprises, 
among which the following may be noted: 

Under the Constitution, it would be legal 
to choose a President or Vice-President 
without an appeal to the people at all. 
They are the only elective officers of the 
Federal establishment of whom this is true. 


It would be lawfully feasible for the 
electors to choose Mr. Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent and Senator McNary for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Their discretion is unrestricted by 
the Constitution save that electors of a 
given state cannot vote for both President 
and Vice-President from that state. Any 
Federal or state law obligating the electors 
to vote for President and Vice-President on 
the same party ticket would be invalid, 
according to legal authorities, on the princi- 
ple that constitutional powers and duties 
cannot be limited by statute. 

The States have never relinquished to 
the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
the method by which presidential electors 
are chosen or over their qualifications, ex- 
cept that they cannot be United States 
Senators or Representatives, or Federal 
officeholders. Court decisions have held 
that they must possess the qualifications of: 
voters in their respective commonwealths. 

For three generations, under State laws, 
the final choice of electors has been sub- 
jected everywhere to popular vote. But it 
is in the power of any tate legislature to 
repeal its statutes on the subject. The 
legislature could then resume the power 
it once enjoyed and name them itself. It 
could authorize the Governor or any per- 
son to do so. It could even empower a 
President of the United States, standing 
for re-election, to nominate the electors 
who would decide on his candidacy. 

If electors obeyed the clear intent of the 
Constitution, they would disregard cam- 
paign results and exercise their own pri- 
vate judgment in the choice of the coun- 
try's chief magistrates. They are under no 
Federal compulsion to act as registers of 
election returns, and are theoretically at 
liberty to choose Earl Browder for Presi- 
dent and John L, Lewis for Vice-President. 

Here, as in many other cases, the unwrit- 
ten law operates as an effective restraint. 
Only once in the nation’s history, it is de- 
clared, has an elector “betrayed” the ticket 
on which he was chosen. Samuel Miles of 
Pennsylvania was elected as a Federalist in 
1796 but voted for Thomas Jefferson. He 
was vigorously admonished that he was au- 
thorized by his constituents “to act, and 
not to think.” — 

Certificates of electoral ballots are com- 
municated to Congress by the State Gov- 

ernors. Nothing in Federal law prevents @ 
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Constitutional Authority 
For the Electoral College 
And Statutory Regulation 


CONSTITUTION, Article II, Section 1. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term of 
four Years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the whole Number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or Person holding 
an Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall give their Votes; which Day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 


AMENDMENT XII. The electors shall meet 
in their respective states and vote by ballot for 
the President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves; they shall 
‘name in their ballots the persons voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President . . and trans- 
mit (the ballots) sealed to the seat of the | 
government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate; The President of 
the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be count- | 
ed;—The person having the greatest number 
of vetes for President, shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
' mumber of Electors appointed; .. . 


EXCERPTS FROM JU. S. CODE, 1934 Edition, 
Title 3 (Parts of Sections 5a-20, inclusive). 
The electors of President and Vice-President 
of each State shall meet and give their votes 
on the first Monday after the second Wednes- 
day in December (Dec. 16 this year) next fol- 
lowing their appointment at such place in each 
State as the legislature of such State shall 
direct. 

It shall be the duty of the executives of 
each State . to communicate by registered 
mail under the seal of the State to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States a certificate 
of such ascertainment of the electors ap- 
pointed . . . and the Secretary of State of the | 
United States at the first meeting of Congress 
thereafter shall transmit to the two Houses of 
Congress copies in full of each and every cer- 
tificate so received by the State Department. 

The electors shall vote for President and 
Vice-President, respectively, in the manner 
directed by the Constitution. 


Congress shall be in session on the sixth 
day of January succeeding every meeting of 
the electors. The Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives shall meet in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives at the hour of | o'clock 
in the afternoon on that day, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall be their presiding 
officer. Two tellers shall be previously ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate and fwo on 
the part of the House of Representatives, to 
whom shall be handed, as they are opened by 
the President of the Senate, all the certificates — 
and papers purporting to be certificates of 
the electoral votes, which certificates and 
papers shall be opened, presented, and acted 
upon in the alphabetical order of the States, 
beginning with the Letter A; and said tellers, 
having then read the same in the presence 
and hearing of the two Houses, shall make a 
list of the votes as they shall appear from 
the said certificates; and the votes having 
been ascertained and counted in the manner 
and according to the rules herein provided, 
the result of the same shall be delivered to 
the President of the Senate, who shall there- 
upon announce the state of the vote, which 
announcement shall be deemed a sufficient 
declaration of the persons, if any, elected 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States . 


| 


Governor from falsifying the lists, or refus- 
ing to send them, If, by this means, a Pres- 
ident or Vice-President were elected by 
fraud, Congress could no nothing about it, 
according to Representative Hatton W. Sum- 
ners (Dem.), Texas, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Presidential electors are named in the 
first instance by varty committees in the 
congressional districts, and are later ‘“‘nom- 
inated’ at state conventions of the parties. 
Should a contest arise—as happened this 
year in California, with Roosevelt and Gar- 
nei tickets in the field—the rival slates of 
electors fight it out in the primaries. 


Though charged with a crowning respon- 
sibility of the Federal system, the members 
of the Electoral College are agents of the 
states and not the central Government. They 
serve without pay or perquisites, except the 
cost, defrayed by the states, of quadrennial 
junkets to the state capitals. 

At a rate of 25 cents a mile one way, 
Congress formerly paid the expense of de- 
livering the electoral ballots in Washington 
by one messenger from each state. The last 
appropriation for this purpose, in 1925, was 
$14,000. A law passed in 1928 instructed 
the states ‘to send their ballots by registered 
mail. 

Electors frequently travel to Washington 
at their own expense in inaugural years, for 
the pleasure of sitting in the House gal- 
lery among miscellaneous spectators, and 
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States Still Control Method 
of Selecting Members and in 
Many Voters Never Know 
Who They Are—Monument 
To Founding Fathers’ Dis- 
trust of the Masses. 
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watching the count of votes they themselves 
have cast. 

For purely social reasons, an. effort, the 
first in history, was made to bring the elec- 
tors together for the inauguration of 1933. 
The moving spirit was James A. Farley, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and an elector from New York. He 
appointed a committee, consisting partly of 
electors and partly of congressional officials, 
which sent out invitations to all the electors. 
About 218 attended. They took part in the 
parade, had their own section in the review- 
ing stand and were entertained at a banquet. 
The experiment was repeated in 1937, when 
approximately 250 electors were present. No 
arrangements for 1941 have as yet been 
made, 

State statutes forbid the very names of 
electors, already obscure, to appear on the 
ballot in 15 commonwealths—California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wisconsin. Two other 
states, New York and Rhode Island, accom- 
plish the same end through the employment 
of voting machines. 

Twice since the Civil War has the Elec- 
toral College proved able to veto the majority 
will of the American people. By Repub- 
lican acknowledgment, Samuel J. Tilden’s 
popular poll in 1876 was 4,285,992 against 
4,033,768 for Rutherford B. Hayes. Yet 
Tilden obtained one less than a majority of 
electoral votes. The dispute was thrown 
into Congress, and Hayes was seated. Grover 
Cleveland’s popular count in 1888 was 5,- 
540,050 as compared to 5,444,437 for Ben- 
jamin Harrison. The latter gained 233 elec- 
toral ballots while the former had only 168. 

Prior to the national election of Novy. 5, the 
possibility was heralded that Mr. Roosevelt 
might win the general poll, only to meet 
disaster in the Electoral College. An analysis 
of the returns gives evidence that so minute 
a shift as one vote in 90—or some 500,000 
ballots in a total of more than 48,000,000— 
would indeed have left Mr. Roosevelt with 
a majority in excess of 3,000,000, but would 
have placed Wendell L. Willkie in the White 
House. That is, provided the shift had oc- 
curred in certain specific proportions in New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Wyoming and 
Nevada. 

Conversely, Mr. Willkie would have re- 
tained a popular count of more than 21,- 
000,000 and still have lost every vote in 
the Electoral College, if there had been an 
upset of less than 200,000 ballots, also in 


‘| certain specific proportions, in Colorado, In- 


diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Ver- 
mont. 


Outcries for Its Abolition 


Have All Come to Nothing. 

Outeries resounded in both major parties. 
for the abolition of the present machinery, 
with its mysterious and undemocratic powers, 
in favor of a system less complicated and 
more responsive. Demands for the change 
came notably from Chairman Edward J. 
Flynn of the Democrati¢e National Committee 
and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (Rep.), 
Massachusetts. , 

Such hopes bid fair to remain little more 
than pious aspirations, judging from the un- 
varying failure, since Thomas Jefferson first 
proposed the reform in 1801, which has at- 
tended repeated efforts to abolish the Elec- 
toral College. These efforts have been mainly 
in two directions. One has sought to trans- 
fer the election of Presidents anc Vice-Presi- 
dents to popular vote, by individuals or 
districts. The other has suggested that the 
strength of states in the Electoral College 
should be prorated according to the number 
of votes polled in each by the respective 
parties. Either change would require an 
amendment to the Constitution, involving 
ratification by three-fourths of the states. 

The survival of the Electoral College 
against every assault is probably due to two 
features which at first glance seem its most 
glaring defects. The Constitution directs 
that the representation of each state in this 
body shall be equal to the sum of its repre- 
sentation in both houses of Congress. There- 
fore the importance of the several common- 
wealths in the Eectoral College is not founded 
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‘of rural electrification — Senator 


‘Rural America Lights Up’—Story 
Of the REA and Power Companies’ 
Continuing Attempts to Kill It 


Harry Slattery, Head of New Deal Agency, 
Points to Anomaly in Utilities’ Stand Con- 
trary to Willkie-McNary Indorsement. 


business history” is told in a 


T 


Library Foundation of this city. 


movement and the obstacles it has 


Four or five 
months ago it ap- 
peared that this 
hostility — or at 
least active mani- 
festation of it — 
had practically 
died out. Lately, 
according to 
REA officials, it 
has flared up 
again in several 
widely scattered 
quarters of the 
United States. 
New “spite lines,” 
designed to _  in- 
jure farm co-op- 
eratives financed 
with REA loans, 
are said to have 
been built, among 
other places, in 
Maine, Ohio, Ore- 
gon and Western 
Maryland, Other obstructive steps 
are declared to have been taken in 
New Jersey. 

“The opposition of the power 
companies,” writes Slattery in his 
book, “has proven a serious ob- 
stacle in the past; it exists at the 
present time; and, although there 
have been moments when we have 
hopefully believed it was disap- 
pearing, there is every reason to 
believe it will cof&tinue.” 


Willkie’s Statement. 


If this view is correct — and it 
is well documented by Slattery — 
then the power companies are not 
only going against a strong senti- 
ment in Congress, which raised the 
lending power of REA for this fis- 
cal year to $100,000,000 from the 
previous $40,000,000, but apparently 
are out of line with the position of 
the best-known utility man in the 
country—Wendell L. Willkie. 


Mr. Willkie in hig campaign for 
the Presidency supported without 
reservation the principle back of 
the REA. He said in his acceptance 
speech at Elwood, Ind., on Aug. 17: 
“IT believe in the encouragement of 
co-operative buying and selling, and 
in the full extension of rural elec- 
trification.” At Rushville, Ind., on 
Sept. 7, he called for extension of 
federal financing of rural electrifi- 
cation, and at Omaha, on Sept. 26, 
he stated: “Ever since 1933 I have 
been advocating rural electrifica- 
tion. I think the present program 
should be developed and extended.” 
And on the ticket with Mr. Willkie 
was one of the leading congres- 
sional friends both of the TVA and 


Charles L. McNary of Oregon. 

How the opposition of the priv- 
ate power industry has affected 
the REA in the past is told by 
Slattery with some bitterness—and 
told, clearly, with a view to check- 
mating opposition now and in the 
future. 


Serious Consequences. 

“The hostility of the power com- 
panies to the program of REA and 
the co-operating farmers,” he 
writes, “not only delayed REA 
from getting promptly into emerg- 
ency action in 1935, but has pro- 
duced some serious consequences. 
Several promising co-operatives 
have been killed outright and the 
records show that some 200 others 
have been seriously hampered. 

“This antipathy . .. is unpleas-' 
ant to contemplate, much less to 
record. Yet it must be told in 
plain language for sufficient rea- 
sons. The friends of this move 
ment, in official and private life, 
should know the truth concerning 


HARRY SLATTERY. 


By CHARLES G. ROSS 
Contributing Editor of the Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30. » 


HE story of “one of the strangest anomalies in American utility or 


chapter of Harry Slattery’s book, 


“Rural America Lights Up,” just published by the National Home 


Slattery, a long-time leader in the conservation movement, once an 
aid to Gifford Pinchot, is now head of the popular New Deal agency for 
promoting the use of electric current on farms—the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration—and his book traces graphically the history of this 


had to overcome. The anomaly to 


which he refers is the continued “hostility of the power corporations 
to the program of REA and the co-operating farmers.” 
\ 


a service which 
it refused to 
give, but also to 
endanger a 
$300,000,000 Gov- 
ernment invest- 
ment.” 
Siattery 
charges at this 
point that oppo- 
sition on the 
part of the pow- 
er companies 
exists today, 
and continues: 
“The evidence 
presented here- 
in proves be- 
yond doubt 
these _ things: 
that the electri- 
cal industry had 
recognized its 
duty as a public 
utility to elec- 
trify rural America; that it had se- 
riously attempted the task in its 
own way and in co-operation with 
leading farm organizations, agricul- 
tural colleges and three branches of 
the Federal Government; that after 
10 years of effort the farm organi- 
zations, dissatisfied (to use a mild 
term), withdrew and appealed to 
the Federal Government Yor loans 
to finance farm electric co-opera- 
tives; that the administration re 
sponded by creating the REA.” 


An enlightened attitude, Slattery 
continues, would have led the pow- 
er industry to respond with a 
pledge of good will and co-opera- 
tion, for the REA, established by 
executive order in 1935 and given 
more permanent status by act of 
Congress in 1936, “opened an un- 
tapped market for wholesale pow- 
er and created a new demand for 
equipment and appliances running 
into millions.” Instead, the power 
chiefs, with but few exceptions, 
“launched a campaign of opposi- 
tion and destruction, and employed 
every tactic contained in the pri- 
vate utility code of warfare against 
public or co-operative power short 
of an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court charging unconsti- 
tutionality.” 


Owen D. Young Quoted. 


Slattery quotes a 1926. address 
in which Owen D. Young of Gen- 
eral Electric prophesied that with- 
in the few years the privately 
owned light and power companies 
would be serving the farmer at a 
profit, to the social advantage of 
the farmer, 


Nine years later the program on 
which Young relied was a failure 
and the industry found itself 
“acknowledging it could not meet 
the demands of the farmers for 
area service.” 


“Perhaps,” observes Slattery, “a 
thirteen-billion-dollar industry felt 
it could not afford the humiliation 
of witnessing the Government and 
co-operating farmers succeeding 
where. it had failed. 

“If the above summary seems 
too severe, it is only because the 
facts on which it is based have 
not come to the public through 
standard publicity channels in any 


adequate fashion.” 


Slattery accuses the utility exec. 


utives of having adopted a “de 
liberate  obstructionist policy,” 
compounded in part of misleading 
propaganda and in part of “direct 
action” methods. Thus, under the 
second head, 


farmers were told 
that if they signed for membership 
in an REA co-operative, they would 
be in effect putting a mortgage on 


an opposition which does not hesi- 
tate to seek to deprive farmers of 


their property, and if * 
Continued on — 
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Now that the tumult and the shouting of the cam- 


| paign have subsided, it becomes increasingly clear 


fit 
i 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


. How Much Help for Britain? 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 
IS it true that a strong air force is 
considered essential to our defense? 

2. Is it true that we have not sufficient 
planes to train the men now or potential- 
ly available for training? 

3. Was there any earmarking of the 
huge defense funds appropriated last 
summer which would prevent their being 
used for planes and plane engines? 

4. The Government's taking over of 
planes ordered by Sweden would indicate 
that legally we may now take priority for 
our defense needs even when goods actu- 
ally have been ordered by another coun- 
try. Is this true? . 

5. Is it true, in that case, that we might 
assume priority and take the plane en- 
gines ordered by Britain, of which army 
leaders say there will be a great short- 
age in the early spring? 

6. Is it true, then, that any talk of 
“trading” our bombers to England for 
engines is pure whitewash? 

7. Do we need in our defense plans th 
bombers that it is proposed we “trade” 
to Britain? : : 

8. Should we not havea plain statement 
of policy from our Government, if it is 
sincere in wishing to keep us out of war, 
as to how long and to what end we are 
to weaken (or strengthen, according to 
individual opinion) our defenses by sup- 
plying needed materials to Britain? 

University City. M. E. BALLIETT, 


- Delay in Old-Age Investigation. 

To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 
UNDERSTAND the Missouri old-age 
pension department is now investigat- 

ing applicants who filed their claims last 

March, Therefore, these people have 

waited eight months to have their claims 

investigated. Can’t enough investigators 
be sent out to take care of this work? 
EFFICIENCY. 


Would Feed Conquered Europeans. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

TARVATION and disease are in store 

for 27,000,000 civilians, including 10,- 
000,000 children, in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Poland and possibly Denmark, un- 
less food gets through the British block- 
ade to them. 

Mr. Hoover’s plan to relieve those peo- 
ple imposes severe requirements on Ger- 
many, but not too gevere, and England 
could immediately stop ships if the guar- 
antees were not fulfilled. 


I cannot think that those who believe | 


American security is involved in a British 
victory want security at the price of 
starving these millions in the hope they 
might revolt against Hitler. It surely 
would not be to the advantage of Britain 
or the United States to have these little 
countries feel we were responsible for 


their fate. 
Berkeley, Cal. AMY F. BUSH. 


On Behalf of Secretary Perkins. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

HAT price life service for labor’s 

benefit? I must protest against 
those who are calling for the Secretary 
of Labor’s resignation. 

Was there ever a Secretary of Labor 
able to please everyone? The answer 
must be No. It’s an impossibility. 

Here we have the first woman ever in 
the Cabinet, and you are willing that she 
should get the boot. How could you? 

Williamsville, Ill. N. HUSSEY JR. 


For More Extra-Curricular Activity. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

S I am a high school student, I was 

very interested in the recent letter of 
“Parent of Three” concerning the inabil- 
ity of many students to read well. 

Elimination of many of the extra-cur- 
ricular school activities, this parent be- 
lieves, would allow more time for learn- 
ing to read. . 

The way to remedy poor reading, I 
think, is to organize literary clubs in 
the schools. Students who learn the joy 
of reading will eventually become good 
readers, 

I contend that rather than abolishing 
extra-curricular activities, we should have 
more. EDWARD HIRSCH. 


Why He’s for the Logan-Walter Bill. 
To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

READ with int your editorial on 

the Logan-Wal bill. No doubt this 
legislation is not good. However, let us 


that his third term will afford President Roosevelt an 
opportunity in the political sphere quite as signifi- 
cant as any of the legislative opportunities of his 
first eight years in the White House, 

On Sept. 2, we ventured the opinion that the cam- 
paign would go far to bring about that “realign- 
ment of parties” so much discussed a few years ago. 
By Nov. 6 this hazard stood confirmed. Supporters 
of both parties had gone off on “walks.” This was 
particularly significant for the Democrats, .In the 
past, their party had been the most amazing con- 
glomeration in American political history. Conserv- 
ative Southerners were bedded down with New York 
liberals; big city machine hacks with Western “sons 
of the wild jackass.” The New Dealers were in 
Washington, but it was a question, at times, whether 
the bosses had ridden the presidential coattails or 
had pushed them into power. 


The returns of Nov. 5 showed a new crystalliza- 


tion behind the President. The white-collar people, 
the factory workers—all those who really can be 
called supporters of: the New Deal—won the elec- 
tion. This was true to a degree even in the South, 
where “Cotton Ed” Smith and Vice-President Gar- 
ner failed to support the President. In the North, 
bosses like Ed Kelly and Pat Nash of Chicago, and 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, were defeated in state 
contests just as certainly as Mr. Willkie was de- 
feated. Even New York’s Tammany was shown to 
be without much of its vaunted strength. 

In the past, the President has talked of remaking 
the Democratic party into “a liberal political instru- 
ment.” Here, then, is his opportunity. Clearly, he 
won the victory. And he won it, not because politi- 
cians were stoking the gravy train, but because a 
great many American voters preferred his policies 
and attitudes to those of the opposition. * 

Those policies and attitudes, however, have not in 
the last eight years, at least, been represented by 
the “practical” side of the Democratic party. Jim 
Farley, Ed Flynn and the general membership of 
the Democratic National Committee have not been 
representative of the New Deal. Their party has 
never represented as well-integrated a point of view 
of that of the Republicans. The President now 
has it in his power to make the party representative 
of the voters who support it. He is under obligation 
only to them. He did not need the bosses. From 
Washington comes word that he contemplates such 
a party reformation. 

One need not agree with New Deal policies to 
realize that this would be a great thing for our de- 
mocracy. It would mean a party more independent 
of purely mercenary deliverers of votes. It would 
mean a more clear and intelligent choice for the 
electorate. It would mean an association of citi- 


jzens based more on principle than on expediency. 


It would mean not only cleaner politics, but also 
greater service to the nation, whether the party were 
in power or out of it. 

It will be interesting to see what the President 
does with his opportunity, 
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JESSE JAMES OR JESSE JONES? 

Memo to the editor of the aviation news summary 
issued by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, 
who has confused Jesse James and Jesse Jones: 

See page 883, Volume 12, of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for an account of Jesse James, American 
outlaw. See page 1414 of Who’s Who in America 
for an account of Jesse Jones, American builder, 
financier and public official. 

Memo to the editors of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the British Who’s Who: How about finding 
room for a sketch of Jesse Jones, deplorably lacking 
from both your volumes, so that British editors can 
discover for themselves that he exists? 

Meanwhile, for the benefit of all confused English- 
men, here in brief is the difference between these 
two American personages: Jesse James took money 
away from banks; Jesse Jones passes it out to them. 
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MR. WARNICK’S REDISTRICTING PLAN. 

A simple plan for solving the problem created by 
the gross population inequalities in St. Louis wards 
has been proposed by Alderman William J. War- 
nick. He will introduce a bill authorizing the Board 
of Aldermen to redraw the ward boundaries to cre- 
ate 28 units of equal population. If the number of 
wards were to be increased or diminished, it is point- 
ed out, an initiative election would be required. But 
by keeping the present number, the job can be done 
in short order by the Aldermen. 

It can be done if they will do it. If the Aldermen 
decline, for reasons of political advantage, there is 
always the possibility of getting it done by means 
of the initiative. The public is not going to tolerate 
much longer delay, in the face of the great injustice 
of the present ward setup. The Twenty-fourth 
Ward, for instance, has 76,064 inhabitants, while 
the Fifth Ward has only 14,699, a difference of more 
than 61,000. What this means is that, in city elec- 
tions, it takes five voters in the former ward to have 
as much weight as one in the latter. 

The situation creates a handicap in many phases 
of city affairs, and the draft is the most recent illus- 
tration. It was discovered that the Twenty-fourth 
and Thirteenth wards, the two largest, would be un- 
wieldy draft districts, and they had to be split 
into two units each. If the city were divided into 28 
wards of equal size, each could have served efficiently 
as a draft district, and St. Louis would have been 
able to get along with two fewer of these units. 

Is this change to be made by voluntary action of 
the Aldermen, or is it to be compelled by the public 
through use of the initiative? It is up to the Alder- 
men to decide. 
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It was a fine night for the Greek-letter fraternities 
when the Willkies got back to New York, and over 
there around the Ionian Sea, the moon was shining 
bright on the Greek-letter boys, too. 
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A DEFECT IN THE DRAFT LAW. 

It is fortunate that Congress has remained in ses- 
sion, It can go to work tomorrow morning, or at 
least it should, to correct a defect in the selective 
service law, which came to light only after the first 
drafted men began to reach the training camps. 

The law requires that employers restore their jobs 
to drafted men after their year’s training ends, un- 
less certain exceptional conditions exist. It says 
nothing at all about men who give up their work to 
enter the service, then are rejected by army physi- 
cians. A large ratio of drafted men have been found 


below physical par, but Draft Director Dykstra can’ 


do nothing more than urge that, as @ moral obliga- 
tion, they be rehired, (In St. Louis, 16 of the first 
95 were rejected.) Doubtless the majority of employ- 
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‘ers will reinstate such men, but they are entitled to 


protection by the law along with those who 
enter training. | 

Most of the men called thus far (all of them in the 
St. Louis district) have been volunteers. It would 
be most unjust if those rejected by the army lost 
their jobs into the bargain. Congress can prevent 
that by amending the law. 
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LET’S LAY IN SOME POST-WAR ASPIRIN. 

There would be few “mornings after” if people 
thought about them the night before. Sometimes, 
they mean to do just that, but as the party gathers 
steam, they forget, Nations are the same way, After 
all, they are only collections of people. We paid for 
the giddy ’20s in the groaning ’30s. And, of course, 
we vowed, “Never again!” 

But now we are off on another party—the defense 
boom, we like to call it. Actually, it is a war boom, 
occasioned and supported in large measure by Eu- 
rope’s fighting. We know that it will come to an 
end in two years, or maybe five. But meanwhile, it 
promises to solve all our difficulties, and so, more 
and more, we are drifting into a short-sighted policy 
of enjoying the fun while it lasts. 

However, if we are wise we will put in a stock 
of aspirin while we can. We will need it. All too 
soon we will be face to face with peace and a Europe 
not only impoverished but actually in ruins. At 
home, we will have huge but_useless factories, leav- 
ing us only a heritage of job-eliminating machinery. 
Then 1929’s Black Thursday will indeed look like a 
Sunday school picnic—unless we have that aspirin. 

It may be possible to overcome the worst of the 
post-war problems if we tackle them now. We know, 
in a general way, that -ve shall need a new kind of 
industrial organization with a production rate high 
enough to keep men at work, e know that we 
shall need customers for that output, and that well- 
paid workers are good customers. In other words, we 
shall need a balance of production and purchasing 
power under very special conditions. 

This kind of general knowledge will be of no avail 
unless we shall have done a lot of hard studying and 
planning to learn as far as possible just what those 
special conditions will be, and how they may be an- 
ticipated in detail. We can’t just bank on a revival 
of the WPA and the HOLC. The British have realized 
the need for this kind of preparation for peace, but, 
under tthe pressure of war, they -hhave been unable to 
do much, | 

It may be that, here in the United States, we. will 
be told that every effort must be bent toward defense, 
that there is no time for anything else. But this 
preparation for peace is the most essential kind of 
defense. We can undertake it at the same time 
that we build guns and planes. 

Congress should give it immediate attention. A 
thorough fact-finding committee, somewhat like the 
National Economic Committee, suggests itself as a 
first step. But whatever the device, we should begin 
laying in that aspirin just as soon as possible. 
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Up go the prices of Scotch, vermouth, vintage 
wines and Grade A milk. 
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INAUGURATION DAY IN MEXICO. 

Interest is fixed upon Mexico City’s inaugural cere- 
monies today, both because of the personalities con- 
cerned and because of the nation’s important role in 
the Pan-American defense front. 

Lazaro Cardenas ends a six-year term that has 
been historic for the development and enlightenment 
it has brought to his people. His successor, Gen. Ca- 
macho, takes the oath under far more peaceful cir- 
cumstances than had seemed possible only a few 
weeks ago, before Gen. Almazan had called off the 
threatened revolt of hig followers. The presence of 
Vice-President-elect Wallace testifies to the keen 
concern the United States feels for the welfare of its 
nearest Latin American neighbor, 

The two countries have many problems in com- 
mon: defense, trade, preservation of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere. Now that our Government 
has abandoned the discredited dollar diplomacy that 
bred suspicion and hate in Latin America, the Good 
Neighbor policy opens the way for genuine hemi- 
spheric co-operation. Gen. Camacho, taking office 
at a time of crisis for the entire New World, has an 
opportunity to help develop a mutually beneficial 
relationship with the United States, and with the 
other American republics. 
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Japan has signed a peace pact with the puppet 
Chinese Government at Nanking. This momentous 
achievement will certainly go down in history along- 
side the entry of Slovakia into the Axis, 
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CHIAPPE: WARNING FOR DEMOCRACY. | 

That the officialdom of the Third French Republic 
was shot through with personages as sinister as 
those in the Italy of the Borgias, and that this ele- 
ment is now at the helm in Vichy, is underscored by 
the somewhat mysterious death of Jean Chiappe, the 
new Syrian High Commissioner. He died last 
Wednesday in an Air France plane, it is said, after 
it had been machine-gunned by the British. 

Just what interest the English had in this latter- 
day Fouche is a matter for speculation. But there 
is obvious interest in him for all devotees of demo- 
cratic government. As long ago as 1936, John Gun- 
ther called this swart, athletic, melodramatic police 
chief “the most dangerous man in France.” 

Chiappe was accused of complicity in the Stavisky 
scandal. His police dealt with this case no less than 
45 times without arresting the arch-swindler who 
caused the fall of a Government. Chiappe also had 
many other shady and profitable interests. 

Certainly he had a hand in the riots of Feb. 6, 
1934, that forced Daladier out of office. A Red-bait- 
ing partisan of the extreme Right, Chiappe’s police 
virtually stirred up anti-Government demonstrations. 
Daladier feared a Fascist coup and dismissed the 
man, only to be told: “All right, I will be in the 
streets.”: Three days later, the Camelots du Roi and 
the Croix de Feu made the bloody attempt to storm 
the Chamber. In spite of this, Chiappe became an 
Alderman and then Mayor of Paris. His place in the 
councils of Vichy was, perhaps, inevitable. 

American democracy is not ag cynical as that of 
the Third Republic. It is inconceivable that we 
would tolerate such a swashbuckler. But, after all, 
the difference between the corruption of a Chiappe 
and that of some of our less savory politicians is 
only one of degree. Graft, coupled with a lack of 
respect for the ways of freedom, is the hemlock cup 
of democracy. 
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Among Winston Churchill’s birthday gifts were 
seven Spitfire planes for British defense. This time, 
the conventional acknowledgment can be uttered 


— 


“with real feeling: “Just exactly what I wanted.” 


LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1940. 
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“VIVA CAMACHO! VIVA MEXICO!” 


Entering 


War Would Be Shortcut to Fascism 


And Bring About End of American Liberalism 


The Mirror 
of 
ublic Opinion 


Writer warns against idea that our security is at stake at such re- 
mote points as Dakar and Singapore; for strong defense and aid to 
Britain, but says we can do most for world by remaining at peace; 
if we crusade against dictatorship, we must embrace it ourselves, 


William Henry Chamberlin, Foreign Correspondent, in the American Mercury. 


EVER in history has liberalism been in 
N sucn peril of total eclipse as at the 

present time. By liberalism—for many 
intellectual crimes have been committed in 
its name—I understand a system under 
which there is freedom of elections, of 
speech and press, of trade-union and profes- 
sional organization. I understand a system 
under which the individual has genuine 
legal safeguards against the arbitrary vio- 
lence of the state. 

Liberalism in this sense has been almost 
completely blotted out on the European con- 
tinent. 

The dilemma of the liberal in America, the 
sole large country with a predominantly lib- 
eral political and intellectual tradition stifi 
outside the battle, is a difficult, if not an 
insoluble one. It can, I believe, be briefly 
summed up in the following paradoxical 
question: Is it possible to resist the totali- 
tarian onslaught without going totalitarian 
in the process? 

I consider myself a reasonably consistent 
liberal, I detest both the Communist and 
the Fascist forms of the challenge to in- 
dividualist civilization with all my heart. I 
have no illusions as to the dark night that 
would descend on liberal ideals all over the 
world, as to the Iron Age which America 
itself would face, if England should fall. So, 
on returning to America after living through 
the downfall of France, I could understand 
and to some extent share some of the strong- 
ly marked trends in the evolution of Amer- 
ican public opinion during these months, 

* * * 


Aid to England by measures short of war 
and with regard for the vital necessities of 
America’s own defense? Yes. Strengthen- 
ing of America's own defenses to a point cal- 
culated to assure the security of the Amer- 
ican continent ageinst hostile attack? Cer- 
tainly. But, just because I care about lib- 
eralism as a way of life, just because I cher- 
ish America not as a geographical expres- 
sion, but as one of the last citadels of free- 
dom, I am depressed by the many prelimi- 
nary indications that an alleged anti-Fascist 
crusade is far and away the most probable 
route to the establishment of some kind of 
Fascism in America. 

There has been one object lesson in this 
connection that should. not be forgotten. 
When did America most resemble a Fascist 
state? The answer may sound ironical; but 
I don’t think it is open to factual dispute. It 
was when we were engaged in our great cru- 
sade to make the world safe for democracy. 
Nazi Judges and Nazi guards in concentra- 
tion camps would certainly voice guttural 
approval of some of the 20-year sentences 
meted out to war critics, of the sadistic 
brutality which mobs and prison officials 
practiced against IWWs® conscientious ob- 
jectors and other dissidents. 

Weren’t all these familiar American war- 
time phenomena painfully suggestive of the 
everyday routine of life in the modern 
Fascist or Communist state? 

America is not yet at war, but there is 
every indication that the destruction of lib- 
erty which was so pronounced during the 
last war will be equally characteristic of the 
next one, 

I believe the dafiger to American democ- 
racy of permitting home-grown Com- 


‘munists and Fascists to express their views 


freely, subject only to the restrictions of the 


A 


ordinary laws against libel and incitement 
to disorder, is very much less than the dan- 
ger that would be implicit in launching a 
campaign of arbitrary repression. 

Such a campaign, by its very nature, 
knows no limit. What might begin as a 
process of cracking down on Fascists and 
Communists would soon become a witch- 
hunt against all isolationists and pacifists 
and would almost certainly end in the estab- 
lishment of the totalitarian theory that the 
administration can do no wrong. 


There is a great danger that America will 
drift or blunder into war as a result of 
stretching the conception of American se- 
curity to include such remote parts of the 
world as Singapore and the Dutch East In- 
dies and Dakar. 

Is America arming to defend itself and 
adjacent parts of the continent against pos- 
sible invasion? Or to restore integrally the 
map of Europe as it existed before Sept. 1, 
1939, or the map of Asia as it was before 
Japan conquered Manchuria? Or to go on 
a holy crusade against the totalitarian form 
of state wherever it may exist? Or as an 
antidote (certainly a’ quack antidote) to the 
failure of our economic system to solve the 
problems of unemployment and of poverty 
in the midst of plenty? Or, perish the 
thought, because, in the words of the New 
York Times, “a long war will be bullish for 
securities” ? , 

There is a general failure in America to 
distinguish between two aspects of the to- 
talitarian revolution which has swept over 
Europe, and East Asia, In this revolution, 
there is an element of forceful conquest that 
must be resisted if it ever directs itself 
against the American continent. But there 
is also an element of social and economic 
change which cannot be effectively opposed 
by force of arms. 

It seems fantastic to believe that one can 
bomb, shoot, torpedo and starve Russians, 
Germans, Italians and Japanese into being 
good individualistic democrats. Force can 
and must be met by force. But ideas, how- 
ever mistaken, which have caused revolu- 
tionary changes in the internal social and 
economic structure of a large nation, cannot 
—— by violence applied from the out- 
side. 

There could be no surer prelude to nation- 
al disaster and to establishment of some 
kind of totalitarian dictatorship in America 
than to adopt, consciously or unconsciously, 
a foreign policy which woyld impose on us 
the obligation to overthrow every totalitari- 
an regime in the world. 

This would mean war with some 400,000,- 
000 people, all more systematically trained 
in military affairs than we are. Even if the 
war should assume only the form of com- 
mercial non-intercourse, the impact on 
the sensitive individualist economy of the 
United States would be more destructive in 
all probability than the effect on the more 
rigidly disciplined economics of the dicta- 
torships. 


Defense of the United States and of the 
American continent is a policy on which 
the substantial majority of Americans are 

Crusading into Europe or Asia, de- 
spite all the highly organized articulate pub- 


licity in favor of such a course, is profound 
ly suspect to a large minority, probably to 
a majority of the people. 

A very similar situation existed in France 
last year, on the eve of the outbreak of the 
war, All Frenchmen, except for a few ex 


tremists or actual German agents, would F 


have fought wholeheartedly for the frontiers 
of their own country’ But many French 


meh were averse to fighting on an East® 


European issue, To quote a phrase 


was much used, they did not wish to “die* 


for Danzig.” Pushed into war on an Ut 


popular issue, the French people soon lost } 


their morale, with the disastrous results that 
were evident in May and June. 

I hope I shall never see America in the 
same state of pitiful collapse in which I left 
France, or, for the same reason, an unwise 
decision of the Government to embark on ai 
avoidable war for which the country was 
not properly prepared, either materially of 


the Dutch East Indies, for Singapore, for. 


Siam or Senegal? 


Those Americans who believe in a liberal fF 


democratic, individualist way of life face 
extremely difficult problems and decisions 


in a world which is increasingly ruled by 


totalitarian armed force. 

On the one hand there must be quick, ef 
ficient preparation to meet the physical 
menace of such force. I could wish that 


the American record for the last years could # 
show more airplanes and tanks, and mem 


who know how to use them, and fewer i 
temperate alarmist speeches and vague, dai 
gerous commitments to action in remote 
parts of the world. 


On the other hand, war is far and away 
the surest and swiftest means of bringing # 
America all the essential 
features of the totalitarian state: universal 


regimentation, hysterical intolerance, phys 


cal and intellectual goose-stepping. 
moreover, whatever hectic flush of im 
tion it may bring in the beginning, can 
deepen and aggravate our economic 
lems in the long run and set back construe 
tive social progress indefinitely. 

Liberal strategy, therefore, should be 
see to it that war does not take place unle# 
it is clearly unavoidable, in other 
unless there is a direct military attack 
against the American continent. 

The greatest and most irretrievable 
into which American liberalism could 
today would be to be lured into suppor 


another crusade, another aggressive wat ™ — 


Europe, or Asia, or both, prompted by a s& 
eral dislike of the totalitarian idea and 
the pathetic illusion that all the broke® 
pieces of Europe, Asia and Africa could 
neatly put back in place by means of 

a war. 

To believe that Americg * 
to a better world order by participating ™ 
war is on a par with the illusion of 
ing that the Soviet Union will achieve * 
desirable and humane social order by t# 
systematic use of excutions, depo 
universal espionage and terrorism. 


It is a familiar teaching of history 
observation 


that 
of 


men learn nothing from the 
the past. Yet America’s experience 
World War is surely recent enough to 
some useful guidance. — 

The Dead Sea fruits of America’ 
crusade to make the world safe for dem 
racy were Communism and Fascism. .A * 
ond crusade, which would have to be —4 
much larger scale because America would f 
have fewer allies, could have, I think, 
one certain result: the definite and | 


permanent disappearance of liberalism 
America. 
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avor of such a course, is profound-" 
t to a large minority, probably to” 
y of the people. 
similar situation existed in France 
on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Frenchmen, except for a few ex- 
or actual German agents, would” 
rht wholeheartedly for the frontiers 
own country’ But many French- — 
e averse to ‘fighting on an Hast 
issue. To quote a phrase that . 
h used, they did not wish to “die” 
ig.” Pushed into war on an ee : 
issue, the French soon 
2 *y — the — —— that ®. G. Evans Coffee 
jent in May and June. 1* 
I shall never see America in the 
te of pitiful collapse in which I left 
br, for the same reason, an unwise 
of the Government to embark on an 
> war for which the country was 
erly prepared, either materially oF 
gically. How many Americans, 0&} 
dum yote, would wish to die for, 
h East Indies, for Singapore, for 
Senegal? 
Americans who believe in a liberal, . 
ic, individualist way of life face, 
y difficult problems and decisions 
rid which is increasingly ruled by 
an armed force. 
» one hand there must be quick, ¢f 
preparation to meet the physical 
ef such force. I could wish that gernarc 
rican record for the last years could % 
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Universal and There Is 
No Escape. 8 
(Copyrt 


and the St. "Louis Post- Dispatch. 
ction whole or part 
bidden. ) 
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NE afternoon I went out to ge 
Anna Freud, the daughter of 


the late Sigmund Freud, the 
great scientist who created psycho- | 
analysis and whom the Germans| * 


drove from Austria to die in Eng- 


scientific evidence they had of the 


ganizing a clinic for the study of 
bomb shock, a clinic to study par- 
ticularly its effect on mothers and 
young children. 

I found her house, the house in 


drive from the center of the city. 
It is an undistinguished two-story 
suburban house set a few feet back 
from the road. | 

Miss Freud is a small, dark, 
handsome woman with an alert 
and thoughtful face. She received 


me in an attic studio which looked 


out on a charming garden at the 


I wanted to talk to her. She said 
that she had not gotten her clinic 
started yet, but that everything 
was arranged. The city of West- 
minster was giving her a building. 


women she had worked with in 


$2500—Butler Brothers, Industrial| Austria. She hoped the center 
k and Trust Co., Mr. and Mrs.|would be helpful to the women and 


children who had already shown 
some signs of fear and strain. 


‘They Are so Calm, 
They Take It so Well.’ 


HE said: “You have never seen 
anything like these people. You 
wouldn’t believe it unless you 
lived here. They are so calm, and 
they take it all so well.” 

She said that the psychiatrists 
of London had met the week be- 
fore to talk about the very sub- 
ject I was asking her about. She 
said the retreat from Dunkerque 
had produced many cases of shell 
shock among the soldiers and 
sailors who took part in it, but 
that none of the psychiatrists 
who discussed it together had a 
single true case of shell shock 
to report among the civilians of 
London. There were no nervous 
breakdowns that could be direct- 
ly attributed to the bombing. “In 
a great city,” she said, “there are 
always people whose lives become 
too difficult for them to handle, 
but we cannot see that they have 
been aggravated by the bomb- 

” 


I asked her about her own work. 
She said her day was taken by 
private patients. I asked her about 
them. She said there was one girl 
whom she was treating whose life 
was in a very bad mess. She said 
the girl now worked driving an 
ambulance. She’d had a very bad 
bombing recently. The day after 
it she was in a very agitated men- 
tal state, excited and over-talk- 
ative. And the day after that, too 
—only not so sharply. But the 
third day she was quite normal 
again. The experience of the bomb- 
ing had left no mark. Miss Freud 
said she thought it was a good 
case by which to judge the effect 
of bombing on someone already 


neurotic. ; 
Nearby Building 
‘Wrecked by Bomb. 


HE went back to talking about 
the English with whom she 
had come to live. “You know,” 
she said, “it is really quite bad 


cause I had not noticed damage 
driving out. She took me to the 
window looking over the garden 
and pointed. I saw for the first 
time that a big building standing 
opposite and beyond was no more 
than a shell. Its roof was gone, 
its insides blown out. On either 
side the houses were window-less. 
She said there had been a lot of 
other hits nearby. 

“I must show you my collection 
of shrapnel and bomb fragments 
picked off the roof or raked off 
the lawn.” I saw it later. She 
kept it in the front hall in a bowl 
18 inches in diameter. It was piled 
nearly a foot high with sharp, ir 
regular fragments of shell and 


seems really bothered by this. They 
do not grumble or complain.” I 
asked her what happened when 
people were bombed out of their 
houses. She said, “Hereabouts they 
are always taken in, if not by rela- 
tives or friends by someone else, 
They make the best of it. 

Her maids did not sleep in the 
house and she made it a rule that 


they leave early enough to be home 
— the blackout. “But,” ashe 


Repro- | # 
strictly for- # 


land. I had letters to her from|# 
New York. I wanted to see her|# 
because she is a psychoanalyst her-| & 
self and because from her and/# 
other psychiatrists I wanted what| # 


effect of the bombing on the emo-| } 
tional balance of the population. | | 
I had also heard that she was or-| # 


Tyou. 


around here.” I was surprised, be-| 


Fact That Experience Is a 


1940, by the Newspaper PM| #2 65 7 = 


ANNA FREUD, holding 
graphed in London with a friend. 
said, “they often do not go. They 
want to finish doing this or that 
or finish tidying up. They are 
utterly unafraid.” “And,” she said 
again, “it gets really quite bad, 
you know.” 

I asked her where she slept. She 
said she slept in the house but 
that she went down on the ground 
floor with the three others who 
lived there and they slept on mat- 
tresses. “I don’t sleep up here be- 
cause the windows might blow in 
and the shrapnel sometimes breaks 
the roof,” she explained. 
Suitcases Ready 

Against Emergency. 

SAID this was the first sub- 
| urban house I had been in in 
London and would she show me 
what she did about air raids. She 
said, “Oh, I would like to show 
You must see the way the 
people here live in it. First, out- 
side the door you must have noticed 
the pail of sand and the little gal- 
vanized iron scoop at the end of 
the wooden handle. The sand is 
to put out incendiary bombs. The 
scoop to put on the sand or pick 
up the bomb before it gets really 
hot. You buy them at the store. 
There are many different kinds. 
Everyone has them. Then down 
by the door you will notice four 
suitcases standing in the hall. You 
can tell how many people live in 
each house when you come in by 
the suitcases standing in the hall. 
You pack them with some clothes 
and anything you want really to 
take with you in case the house 
is blown down or a time bomb falls 
in it. Then on each stair landing 
you will find another pail of sand 
and perhaps a pail of water with a 
bicycle pump beside it—to pump 
the water on the fire, you know.” 
And here we stepped out into the 
hall. “You see the ladder—always 
left up to reach the roof so that 
when you hear incendiary bombs 
fall you can go up and put them 
out.” 

It was all exactly as simple and 
as matter-of-fact as that. And in 
every house into which I subse- 
quently went I found similar rou- 
tines as simply taken. She told 
me the only thing she missed in 
the war was her radio. “Without 
it it is hard to get news,” she said. 
I asked her where it was. She 
said, “They took it away because 
I am an alien. But,” and she 
laughed, “you see how badly I’m 
treated. I live in this pleasant 
house and I go wherever I like and 
buy whatever I like in the stores. 
And there are thousands like me 
who now have no country but this.” 
Would Appreciate 

_ Aid for Clinic, 

E TALKED some more about 

the clinic. She said it would 

need money when it was go- 
ing. I said I would like to help 
her get it in the United States. 
She said she would be very grate- 
ful. Her address is 20 Mares Fields 
Gardens, London, N. W. 3. 


It was getting dark and she 


thought I should go. I said I would 
ke to talk to her again. She said 
she would like to hear how I found 
things after I had been in London 
a little longer. I tried to reach 
her again. Something happened 
to the telephones that day. I think 


and of the big bomb that missed 
it by a garden's length and of the 
pile of steel fragments she has 
raked from the lawn and of what 
she felt about the courage of the 
people in London. I think she is 
quite right about the matter-of-fact 
courage with which they're stand- 
ing what they feel they have to 
stand. Nothing I saw or no one I 
talked to refuted it. It thought 
also that she is not without cour- 
age herself, that it would not be 
difficult for her to move away 
from London into the country. 

I thought that while 


he dag 
late Sigmund Freud, founder of psychoanalysis. She was photo- 


of her calm and neat little house 


Suggestions have been made on 
Capitol Hill -for a congressional 
study of English holdings. It is 
understood that the mission of fi- 
mancial and economic experts 


ME | would be sent here from England 


to do precisely the same thing for 


tithe British Government. 


Some highly placed officials, both 
British and American, have said 
privately that the need for finan- 


+|Cial help did not appear as immedi- 
ate as the Ambassador described it 
These officials said that the British 


f|probably had sufficient funds for 


: |16-Page 


which belonged 
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buckets stand outside the doors 
and the packed suitcases inside, 
around which man-made steel 
and chemical destruction falls and 
whose people, amazingly, go the 
even tenor of their ways, the 
calmness of their souls undis- 
turbed. I thought that I doubted 
if Adolf Hitler understood these 
things. 

No Patients Appear, ' 

So Clinic Closes. 


HE other psychiatrist whom I 

went to see in London was Dr. 

Edward Glover. I had a letter 
to him from Dr. Gregory Zilboorg 
in New York. I spoke of my seri- 
ous interest in the effect of the 
bombardment on the morale and 
emotions of civilians, and Dr. Glov- 
er did me the courtesy of talking 
as to a professional. To what Anna 
Freud had told me he added this: 

When the bombing began he and 
some other psychiatrists had or- 
ganized a clinic to be opened three 
days a week to receive from shelt- 
ers and hospitals those individuals 
who were being broken down emo- 
tionally by the terror. He said 
that they thought they would begin 
with three days a week to see what 
happened. They thought it might 
be quite bad. 

“And was it?” I asked. 

Dr. Glover shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “It’s hard to believe,” he said. 
“We closed it down because we had 
no patients.” 

I asked him how he accounted 
for it. He said: “It is a very inter- 
esting thing. One can only specu- 
late. But I believe it is because 
the experience of being bombed is 
so universal.” 

I said I didn’t quite understand. 

He said, “Well, I will put it this 
way. In the last war when 
men were in the trenches in 
France and they had only a little 
rest behind the lines between bom- 
bardments, there was always far 
away behind them the peaceful 
countryside in France or England. 
If anything happened to them they 
knew that that was where they 
would go. So when it got too much 
for them things happened. A trig- 
ger finger became paralyzed. A 
man lost his sight. But now these 
people in London, for instance, each 
day read that Scotland and the 
Midlands have been bombed. There 
are no green fields for them to go 
to in their imagination. Since there 
is no escape they accept it and 
when they accept it they get used 
to it. 

“But,” he added, “I’m not really 
sure that’s right. It is simply ex- 
traordinary but it is quite real. 
People are not made depressed or 
ill by bein,; bombed.” 
Psychiatrist Cites 

His Own Experience. 

E thought for a minute. He 

said, “Of course, there is also 

the difference between the 
night and the day. As long as 
there is always a day when 
things are not so bad it 
makes a great difference. People 
throw themselves into the work 
there is to be done. I have watched 
it in myself. When it began it 
was a tremendous experience and I 
would work about the city helping 
get people out of bombed build- 
ings; studying what was happen- 
ing until I got so tired I got care- 
less. I had some narrow escapes. 
I found when I got through 
I didn’t care where I slept or that 
I was sleeping in dangerous places. 
I had to say to myself, ‘Look 
here, you are too old for this sort 
of thing. Hold yourself back.’” 

Dr. Glover is enormous and very 
Scotch. He speaks with a broad 
burr. He is perhaps 55 years old. 
He said that when it began they 
wanted him to go in thé Ministry 
of Information and he turned the 
job down. He said, “I work with 


position I couldn’t call my soul my 
own. I can now. For instance, 
when it started people lost their 
heads a little and began locking 


everybody up. They took two or 


them but if I took an official |them 


i > |FAMOUS-BARR COLOR SECTION 


IN POST-DISPATCH A RECORD 


Advertising Supplement 
Largest of Its Kind Ever Printed 
in St. Louis. 
The largest rotogravure advertis- 


| ing section in full color and mono- 
tone ever printed in St. Louis ap- 


pears today in the Post-Dispatch 
for the Famous-Barr Co., largest 


;|department store here and leading 
4 junit in the May Department Stores 


group, 

The section, which exceeds an 
issue published last year for the 
same advertiser, consists of 16 
standard-size pages printed in four 


icolors and monotone and contains 


the largest number of illustrated 
items ever to appear here in a 
newspaper advertiseme:. Items 
were selected from sections in the 
store with a view to appealing to 
the greatest number of potential 
buyers. 

F. Z. Salomon, general manager 
of Famous-Barr, said all indica- 
tions point to a record Christmas 
purchasing season. The color sec- 
tion was used again this year, he 
said, because hundreds of families 
saved this supplement last year to 
use as a shopping guide. 


three of my assistants, who were 
foreigners, I could go and raise 
hell with them and I did. My 
people are where they belong— 
back with me now. When a big 
thing like this happens lots of 
people lose their heads and do 
stupid things.” 

I told Dr. Glover that Vd seen 
the Ministry of Information’s 
secret report on morale, a re- 
port gathered weekly from some 
30 individual. fact-gathering 
agencies, some operating like our 
own Gallup and Fortune polls, 
some the reports of trained ob- 
servers, police or intelligence of- 
ficers. I said I was amazed at 
the frankness with which these 


— ⸗— 


reports, which I saw mimeo- 

graphed and which therefore 
must go to many people, recorded 
criticisms of Government pol- 
icies, mistrusts of holdovers 
from Chamberlain’s Cabinet such 
as Lord Halifax, anti-Semitism 
which seemed to be waning after 
an ominous rise, fear in Ireland 
not of the Germans but of the 
English, the worry of some air 
raid wardens the country’s mo- 
rale would not stand the cold of 
the winter in damp shelters. 
Rumors, Superstitions 

Shown by Reports. 

TOLD him I was amused at 
| some of the rumors and super- 

stitions that were recorded. 

such as that to display a captured 
Messerschmitt to raise money for 
the Spitfire fund was to invite 
enemy bombing. And the argu- 
ments over whether the balloon bar- 
rage worked and whether the anti- 
aircraft guns were accurate. Of 
the intelligence of the criticisms, 
the Ministry of Information itself 
and its vacillating policy in first 
confirming that there had been an 
invasion attempt and then deny- 
ing it. He said he thought the re- 
ports did a good job and that they 
showed no weakening in morale 
but rather a strengthening. He said 
that the reports from Ireland 
showed that there was a growing 
admiration for the way the English 
took it. 

I said I thought the Govern- 
ment had certainly not been fore- 
thoughtful about providing shel- 
ters. He threw his hands up 
into the air. “Things have to 
happen before anything is done 
about them,” he said. “But then 

is done. The shelters 
are getting better. All the doc- 


ary and March are verra, verra 


be done about why 
take it as well as they 
course, scientifically. 
We must wait to see more of the 
cumulative effect. But as long 
as the Germans keep bombing the 
whole island and as long as the 
R. A. F. keeps them away from 
here by day, I don’t worry about 


Tomorrow, Mr. Ingersoll begins 
his account of his visits to the 
Royal Air Force fighter and 


itional contests. Congress itself has 


carried New York over James G. 
Blaine by a plurality of only 1149. 
‘Phe former’s count of 563,154 gave| 
him the State’s solid electoral bal-| 
lot. Voters of three opposing par- 
ties, with a combined total of 614,- 
041, were left without representa-| 
tion in the Electoral College. Inci- 
dentally, it chanced that New 
York's vote decided this election. 
Thanks to the Electoral College, 
Cleveland owed his initial term to 
a microscopic cell of 575 voters in 
one state. 

The first apparent abuse, which 
determines the Electoral College’s 
organization by population rather 
than voting strength, flourishes in 
full vigor because it supplies a 
powerful minority with a vested in- 
terest. The franchise is drastically 
restricted in the South through 
such devices as literacy tests and 
the grandfather clause for Negroes 
and the poll tax for Negroes and 
poor whites. On Nov. 5, Iowa cast 
nearly four times as many ballots 
as Alabama, the respective figures 
being 1,195,392 and 307,240. Yet, 
since their populations are approx- 
imately equal, each has 11 votes in 
the Electoral College. Maine, which 
cast 318,072 votes, or 10,932 more 
than Alabama, has four electoral 
ballots. ; 

The opposition of only 13 South- 
ern states would be enough to 
block any constitutional amend- 
ment subjecting presidential elec- 
tions to direct popular vote. Such 
a reaction would be certain and 
violent. Alabama, for instance, un- 
less it removed all franchise limita- 
tions, would forfeit almost three- 
fourths of its current weight in na- 


steadily refused to exert the power 
vested in it by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to reapportion repre- 
sentation’ in the House against 
states abridging the rights of 
franchise. Such a reallotment 
would automatically bring about a 
corresponding reduction in the 
Electoral College. 


If the electoral vote of New 
York had been prorated according 
to number of votes cast by each 
party, Mr. Roosevelt, instead of 
capturing all of its 47 ballots, would 
have obtained only 24, with 23 go- 
ing to Mr. Willkie. As it is, ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 out of more 
than 21,874,000 voters supporting 
the Republican candidate through- 
out the country are disfranchised 
in the Electoral College. But this 
feature enjoys the saving grace of 
being tied up with the two-party 
system, lauded as the principal 
stabilizing factor in the American 
Government. 


A pro rata reform, it is argued, 
would stimulate the development of 
numerous political factions, with 
the result that elections would in- 
cessantly be thrown into Congress. 
In such cases each state, regard- 
less of size, casts one vote, so that 
a combination of the 25 smallest 
states, containing 20 per cent of 
the total population, would always 
be able to elect a President. 


Nine “Minority Presidents.” 


A point is made that in nine out 
of 28 national elections since 1832 
the winning candidates obtained 
merely a plurality, and not a ma- 
jority, of the popular vote, and 
were enabled to take office only 
through the inequalities of the 
Electoral College system. In the 
four-cornered race of 1860, Lincoln 
had less than 40 per cent of the 
popular vote. Wilson had 42 per 
cent in 1912.» These “minority 
Presidents” were Polk (1844), Tay- 
lor (1848), Buchanan (1856), Lincoln 
(1860), Garfield (1880), Cleveland 
(1884 and 1892), and Wilson (1912 
and 1916), 

It is significant that bills seek- 
ing to apportion membership in the 
Electoral College according to 
votes cast have generally been 
stifled in congressional committees, 
and have invariably been saluted 
with screams of protest from Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders 
alike. Neither of the major par- 
ties, it seems, would consent to re- 
nounce the possibility of gaining 
all the electoral votes of such 
states as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and California, by means of 
pluralities of a few hundred ballots. 

There have been only two im- 
portant changes in the Electoral 
College system throughout its his- 
tory of a century and a half. The 
Twelfth Amendment (1804) put an 
end to the original constitutional 
arrangement under which—as actu- 
ally happened in 1796—the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President might be 
selected from opposite political 
parties. By 1828 all the states had 
virtually completed a process by 
which the choice of presidential 
electors was transferred from their 
legislatures to popular suffrage. 

Idea Underlying the College. 


agency in the election of President 
and Vice-President,” but argued for 
regulations preserving “to each 
state its present relative weight in 
the election.” : 


ries of proposals for the popular 
election of President and Vice- 
President by districts, with each 
district having one vote. Resolu- 
tions for this purpose, or for elec- 
tion of the two executives by direct 
individual vote, followed down the 
years. All were defeated. The 
most recent was a bill introduced 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska just 
after the 1932 election. Its orig- 
inal provision for prorating elec- 
toral strength according to votes 
cast was eliminated by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. As it final- 
ly reached the floor, the resolu- 
tion aimed at the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President by pop- 
ular ballot, but conceded that a 
candidate receiving a plurality of 
votes in a state should be credited 
with its entire electoral strength. 
Even so, the bill was defeated in 
the Senate, 42 to 24, on May 21, 
1934, 

The end which Jackson sought 
to achieve by constitutional amend- 
ment would appear on the surface 
to have been accomplished by such 
states as have suppressed the 
names of electors on the ballot and 
substituted those of candidates for 
President and Vice-President. But 
it is obvious that voters who be- 
lieved they were balloting for 
Roosevelt and Wallace on the one 
hand, or for Willkie and McNary 
on the other, were actually voting 
for hidden tickets of presidential 
electors. Names of the presidential 
electors may be stricken from the 
ballot, but the office can be abol- 
ished only by amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Motive of the States. 


The motive of states excluding 
tickets of electors from the ballot 
seems to have been not so much 
one of reform as a desire to make 
scratching of such slates impossi- 
ble. It was found that the local 
popularity or unpopularity of a 
single candidate might affect the 
success of an entire electoral tick- 
et. Moreover, it was thought that 
electors might feel themselves 
pledged to vote for the candidates 
in whose names they were chosen. 


At any rate, the 531 electors will 
meet at their respective state cap- 
itals “on the first Monday after 
the second Wednecday in Decem- 
ber,” as a Federal statute directs, 
and cast separate ballots for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, Each of 
the 48 groups will make, sign and 
certify 12 lists, six for each office. 
One of each pair is for the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, 
two for the Secretary of State in 
Washington, two for the Secretary 
of State of the state, and one for 
the Federal Judge of the district 
in which the group meets. 


At one o’clock on the afternoon 
of Jan. 4, the day after the Seventy- 
seventh Congress convenes,’ the 
combined membership of House 
and Senate will gather in the 
House chamber, with the Presi- 
dent of the Senate as presiding of- 
ficer. He will open the envelopes 
containing certificates of electoral 
votes in alphabetical order by 
states, and hand the contents to 
tellers of both parties, two from 
each chamber, who will ascertain 
and count the ballots, The presid- 
ing officer will announce the re- 
sult. At that moment, for the 
first time, the electi of Roose- 
velt and Wallace will have legally 
been consummated, : 


NOVEMBER BUILDING PERMITS 
REACH TOTAL OF $1,173,592 


Amount Represents Gain of $67,673 
Since November of 
Last Year. 

The estimated cost of new build- 
ings and alterations, for which 
permits were issued during Novem- 
ber at the building commissioner’s 
office, totaled $1,173,592, or $67,673 
more than the total for November, 
1939. | 
The estimate for new construc- 
tion during last month was $862,- 
142, and alterations, $311,450. New 
construction included 65 dwellings 
at $319,800; tenements, $40,000; 
stores, $38,000; 36 garages and fill- 
ing stations $41,995, and factories 
and workshops, $63,000. 


TALKS BY DR, FRANK KINGDOM 


At Washington Lions Club, 
Cleveland High . 
Dr. Frank Kingdom of New 
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plan will be instructed to fill out 
the blanks and return them to 
Floyd H. Tuchscher, local SMA 
representative in charge of the 
plan, at one of the three district 
meetings to be held at various city, 
high schools, 


mont High School, 3826 Natural 


¢| Bridge avenue, Dec. 9; Roosevelt 


High School, 3220 Hartford street, 
Dec. 10, and Soldan High School, 
918 Union boulevard, Dec. 11. All 
meetings will begin at 7:45 p. m, 
Tuchscher will explain regulations 
governing the food dealers’ partici- 
pation in the plan and answer ques- 
tions. 

Paul H. Jordan of Milwaukee, 
regional director of the SMA, was 
in St. Louis yesterday on an in- 
spection tour, and conferred with 
local SMA officials on the organi- 
zation of the St. Louis office. He 
attended a luncheon at Missouri 
Athletic Club with members of the 
Surplus Foods Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the 
food industry here, for an infor- 
mal discussion of the plan, 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS TO U, S. 
HINDERED BY SHIP SHORTAGE 


Americans {n Buenos Aires Urge 
‘Washington to Take Steps to 
Remove Bottleneck. 

BUENOS AIRES, Nov. 30 (AP). 
—A shortage of shipping space for 
northbound cargoes is hindering 
Argentine-United States trade, 
with requests for space far ahead 
of available bottoms. ~ { 
Shipping men said today heavy 
cargoes of wool, linseed, canned 
meats, cheese, wines, vermouth and 
other products had taken all space 
alloted until the end of February. 
There are several reasons for the 
shortage, it was said, including the 
requisitioning of various ships by 
the United States Navy and the 
curtailment of coastal shipping by 
European vessels. 

In an effort to ease the situgtion 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce of Argentina has cabled 
the Maritime Commission urging 
“drastic measures” be taken to 
open the shipping bottleneck be- 
cause of the need for exports to 
create dollar exchange to pay for 
imports from the United States. 


PLAN FOR 1! NEW ARMORIES 
APPROVED BY ILLINOIS BOARD 


Cost of Structures at East St. Louis 
and Alton Set at $250,000 
Each. 

The probable cost of construct- 
ing armories in East St. Louis and 
Alton, was tentatively fixed at $250,- 
000 each by the State Armory 
Board, which yesterday approved a 
$2,500,000 program for 11 new Illi- 
nois armories. 

Gov. John Stelle previously in- 
dorsed the program, which would 
be carried out with State and Fed- 
eral funds. Other cities to get ar- 
mories weuld be Chicago, Joliet, 
Moline, Macomb, Galva, Blooming- 
— Paris, Springfield and Ster- 
ing. 

East St. Louis has no armory. 
Members of the Headquarters Bat- 
tery and Battery E. 123d Field Ar- 
tillery, drill in the basement of 
Ainad Temple. At Alton a former 
garage building has been leased for 
several years as an armory for Bat- 
tery F, 123d Field Artillery. 


DR. HUTCHINSON TO ADDRESS 
ST. LOUIS CHURCH FEDERATION 


Topic of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College President Is 
| “This Democracy.” 

Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, 
president of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, will speak on “This 
Democracy” at the thirty-first an- 
nual dinner of the Metropolitan 
Church Federation tomorrow eve- 
ning at Centenary Methodist 
Church, Sixteenth and Pine streets. 

New officers will be elected and 
annual reports will be given by 
officers and committee chairmen, 
About 800 representatives of city 
and county Protestant churches 
will attend. Music will be fur- 
nished by a quartet of Methodist 
ministers, the Rev. Sidney E, 
Stringham, the Rev. Miles H. 
Stotts, the Rev. Ben L. Schmidtke 
and the Rev. Lester Merritt. 
Other speakers include the Rev. 
C. Q. Smith, president of the fed- 
eration; the Rev. R. A. Miller and 
the Rev. C. Oscar Johnson. 


CLAYTON TOWNSHIP SECTION 


Proposed zoning regulations for 
the unincorporated section of Clay~ 
ton Township in St. Louis County 
will be discussed at a public meet- 
ing next Friday at 8 p. m., at the 


The idea underlying the Electoral|York, educational director of the/Wright School on Clayton road west 


College was that the selection of a 
President and Vice-President was 


Citizenship Educational Service and 
chairman of the New York Divi- 


of Lindbergh boulevard. 


In general, the proposed regula- 


so momentous it could not safely be|sion of the Committee to Defend/tions declare that the primary use 
confided to the people, but only to|America by Aiding the Allies, will|for the land in the unincorporated 


a few of the “elite” in each state.|make three talks 


in St. 


As Alexander Hamilton frankly put/Thursday. 


it in “The Federalist,” the immedi- 
ate election “should be made by 
men most capable of analyzing the 


and “a small number of persons, 
selected by their fellow citizens 


He will address the W 
University assembly at 11:30 
the Downtown Lions Club at 12:30 


qualities adapted to the station,”|p. m. and Cleveland High School incorporated portion 


at 2 p. m. The talks are n- 
sored by the St. Louis Round Table 


bomber stations, reporting on the 
| war test of American planes, 


from the general mass, will be mostiof the National Conference of 
Mikely to possess the information| 


Christians and Jews. 


cial 


Louisjareas is for agriculture and resk 


dences on large lots and that com- 
mercia] uses should be concentrated 


ship into eight districts, five for 

single-family residences, — for 
Itiple dwellings, one meee 

uses and one for agriculture, 
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The meetings will be at Beau- 
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TO DISCUSS ZONING PROPOSAL 


Pictures, Brought From New 


York, Include Works by 


-The pictures are 


“Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art”) 


the month of December. 

with the newly installed Davis col- 
lection of Chinese ceramics, the 
. exhibit of Chinese bronzes, and the 
handsome new displays of jade, 
they make the museum a fresh 
and different looking place. 


Artists Are Politicians. 
Those who have but a passing 


acquaintance with Mexican art,| 


perhaps from a quick trip to the 
capital, know that painting and 
politics are inextricably combined 


down there. As Miguel Covarrubias) 


explains in the catalogue of the 
show, Mexican art has now reached 
its “turbulent maturity,” but only, 
perhaps, because the artists them- 
selves took a hand “in the political 
liberation of the nation itself.” 

Diego Rivera’s political scrapes 
are well known to Americans, and 
even now David Alfaro-Siqueiros, 
whose paintings are. among. the 
most powerful on view here, is 
lodged in jail in Mexico charged 
with complicity in Leon Trotsky’s 
murder. 

Vigor came to Mexican painting 
when its artists turned to social 
protest 25 and 30 years ago. In 
the last decade the painters have 
diversified their subject matter, but 
their methods and colors still run 
strong. 

It is easy to see, for instance, 
what strides Jose Clemente Orozco 
has made in just the last five years 
by comparing his self-portrait in 
the show with his self-portrait in 
* the City Museum’s permanent col- 
lection. There is a new ruthless- 
ness and drive, and an incompara- 
bly more daring use of vivid colors. 
The old looks almost drab and 
academic. 

Orozco Shows Talent. 


Orozco, brooding and savage, 
gives ample proof of being one of 
the most talented of the exhibitors. 
There is the haunting “Brothel 
Dance,” done 30 years ago when 
he was rebelling against the fash- 
fonable portrait painters, and there 
is his lyrical memorial to the 
marching “Zapatistas,” the peon 
followers of Emiliano Zapata. 

There are several other 
Orozco oils—the “Attack,” “The 
Cemetery”—and three prints. Si- 
quéiros is represented by the bi- 
zarre “Ethnography” and “The 
Sob,” in which he employs distor- 
tion to effective use. Rivera is 
shown in his more primitive mood 
with two vividly colored yet some- 
how quiet cils, “The Offering” and 
“Flower Festival.” 

Some other oils of note are 
Francisco Goitia’s overwhelming 
“Lord Jesus,” a portrait of two 
peasants at a wake; Dr. Atl’s land- 
scape; Guillermo Meza’s macabre 
head of a man, Roberto Montene- 
gro’s “Mayan Women,” Carlos 
Merida’s amusing abstraction and 
the surrealist double portrait by 
Rivera's divorced third wife, Frida 
Kahlo. 

Much of the Mexican painters’ 
most effective political work was 
done with lithographs, drawings 
and posters. There is a whole gal- 
lery of these, highlighted by the 
revolutionary drawings of Leopoldo 
Mendez. 


MRS, CORA BARNES BLANK WED 


Ladue Divorcee, 50, Married to Van 
G. Hildebrand, 60. 

Mrs. Cora Barnes Blank of La- 
due Village, who in 1933 obtained 
a divorce from Harry Milton Blank, 
former merchandise manager of 
the Famous-Barr Co., was married 
Friday to Van G. Hildebrand, traf- 
fic manager at Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., at Hildebrand’s home, 9685 
Li road, Ladue, friends 
learned yesterday. 

Mrs. Blank gave her age as 50 
in the marriage license application 
and Hildebrand said he was 60. 
They will make their home at the 
Litzsinger road address. When 
Mrs. Blank received her divorce 
the court awarded her alimony of 
$5000 a year, to be paid for life or 
until she married again. The mar- 
riage Friday was her third. 
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_ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH__ 


Art Week Paintings on Display Here 


tistas.” 


David Alfaro-Siqueiros’ powerful “Ethnog 
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“The Offering,” one of Diego Rivera’s comparatively calm paintings. 
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emente Orozco’s famous “Zapa- 


ART WEEK EXHIBIT SALES 
EXPECTED 10 TOTAL $2000 


Nearly 200 Works of St. Louisans 
Sold for Cash Amounting to — 
More Than $1000. 

Nearly 200 works of St. Louis 
artists were sold for cash amount- 
ing to more than $1000 at the Na- 
tional Art Week exhibit at 1001 
Olive street, which closed yester- 
day. Sponsors of the show expect; 
that when orders are totaled this 
week the final sales figure will be 
around $2000. 

Pictures sold included 19 oil 
paintings, five water colors, and 
four etchings. Six landscapes in 
oil by Martyl Schweig were sold at 
prices from $12 to $35, the greatest 
number sold by a single painter. 
Most expensive painting sold was 
a sculpture-like nude on black 
velvet by P. S. Brinckman. It 
brought $40. 

Ceramic and_ silver costume 
jewelry and other craft items sold 
in quantity at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $5. Four small pieces 
of sculpture were sold. 

Success of the show, a spokes- 
man of the sponsoring committee 
said, is to be judged from the 
steady stream of visitors every day 
since the opening last Monday and 
from the great number of requests 
for information about St. Louis 
artists. 


JOHN D. GRAIG TO SPEAK 


Author of “Danger Is My Business” 

Will Appear at Soldan High. 

John D. Craig, author and lec- 
turer, whose book, “Danger Is My 
Business,” became a bestseller 
when published last spring, will 
speak at 8 o’clock next Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings at the 
Soldan High School Auditorium un- 
der auspices of the Washington 
University Association. 

As a motion picture technician, 
Craig has made many films of 
jungle and deep sea life. His un- 
Gerwater pictures have won the 
Academy Award. 


QUEVE FOR EGGS IN LONDON 


Britons Form Quarter-Mile Line to 
Buy Them at 7 Cts. Each. 

LONDON, Nov. 30 (AP).—Eggz- 
hungry Londoners formed a queue 
a quarter of a mile long at a Wool- 
wich market today when it became 
known that a dealer had English 
eggs for sale. The dealer, who ap- 
peared to have an ample stock, sold 
the eggs at fourpence (about 7 


cents) each. 


BOOK STORES’ 


Pe 
— 
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booksellers throughout the country, the books now most in 
demand stand as follows in order of popularity: 
FICTION 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, by Ernest Hemingway, reported by 72 
lers out of to.al 77; MRS. MINIVER, by Jan Struther, 63; THE FAM- 


{ CCORDING ‘to reports to the New York E 


BEST SELLERS 


rald Tribune from 


ROOSEVELT PROPOSES 
ART WEEK EVERY YEAR 


Recommends National Council 
to Arouse Interest in Cul- 
tural Efforts. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 (AP).— 
President Roosevelt urged today 
that Art Week be observed annual- 
ly with private and Federal 
agencies collaborating to further 
cultural efforts and create a “mar- 
ket for the works of contemporary 


artists.” 

In a statement, he said that the 
first Art Week, closing tomorrow, 
had achieved such “gratifying suc- 
cess” that he felt justified in 
recommending the creation on a 
permanent basis of a national 
council for art week, 

Francis Henry Taylor, director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, headed this 
year’s organization, but Roosevelt 
said Taylor had recommended and 
he agreed that a new chairman 
should be selected annually from a 
different section of the country. 

“While I believe the Federal 
Government has a proper responsi- 
bility in fostering national interest 
in American creative expression,” 
Roosevelt said, “I strongly recom- 
mend a decentralized organization, 
working in partnership with the 
Government, to emphasize as its 
first objective, Democratic support 
of American artists and craftsmen 
through purchase of their work.” 

The President said the national 
committee could render valuable 
advisory service “to states and 
communities to aid them in estab- 
lishing art centers in public build- 
ings, schools and other accessible 
locations.” 

“Our aim must be,” he added, “to 
arouse and satisfy an interest in 
art in every community.” 

As a part of this year’s ob- 
servance of art week, he said, 
more than 500 state and local com- 
mittees organized “more than 1600 
sales exhibitions of works by some 
32,000 American artists and crafts- 
men,” 


RUDOLPH GANZ TO PRESENT 
CONCERT, TALKS AT WEBSTER 


Former St. Louis Symphony Con- 
ductor to Criticize Playing of 
Students at College. 3 
Rudolph Ganz, president of the 
Chicago Musical College and former 
conductor of th. St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be at Web- 
ster College tomorrow and Tues- 
day for a concert, a talk and four 
classes in which he will criticize 
the playing of musical students. 
The public may attend the con- 


MRS, ROOSEVELT TAKES 40 
WRITERS SHOPPING WITH HER 


Buys Four Christmas Presents at 
Art Exhibit; Hesitates at Ex- 
pensiveness of Two of Them. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 (AP).— 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt took 
her press conference of 40 women 
writers to an art exhibStoday, and 
purchased four Christmas presents 
from the exhibits. 

She hesitated over two for the 
universal reason; they were expen- 
sive. They were a water color by 
Olin Dows, the Washington painter, 
and a set of brown pottery dishes 
by Raymond Ryatt of North Caro- 
lina. She walked reluctantly away 
from both, but later whispered to 
Edward ROGwan of the Fine Arts 
Commission, who was conducting 
the tour, that she would buy them. 
She chuckled as she bought a 
terra cotta donkey, by H. B. Bab- 
bington of Michigan—probably for 
the President’s desk. Her fourth 
purchase was a painting of an In- 
dian by Franklin Gritts of Wash- 
ington. 

The art show was part of the 
national art week program, 


‘DEMOCRATIZED’ METROPOLITAN 
OPERA TO OPEN MONDAY NIGHT 


“Golden Horseshoe” Gone and Club 
Names Replace Famous Ones on 
Costliest Boxes. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 30 (AP).— 
The Metropolitan Opera, which a 
$1,000,000 public subscription fund 
helped save last spring, opens its 
new season Monday night with 

Verdi’s “The Masked Ball.” 

Threatened with collapse under 
economic pressure, the Metropoli- 
tan was “democratized” when the 
opera producing group purchased 
the Opera House from the box- 
holding sponsors with funds from 
the subscription and a bond issue. 

The rescue process also included 
renovations to the theater. itself. 
Gone is its “golden horseshoe” of 
second tier boxes, now replaced 
by 140 ordinary seats, and its fa- 
mous old gold brocade curtain has 
been removed forever. The “dia- 
mond horseshoe” boxes remain, but 
many a notable box-holding name, 
like that of J. P. Morgan, has been 
replaced by more obscure’ sub- 
scribers, clubs and schools. 
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|build lines 


Story of the REA 
And Utility Firms’ 


Continuing Fight 


failed they might lose their farms 
to the Government. This Slattery 
Pbrands as “a wicked falsehood, 
since all a member risks is his 
membership fee, usually $5.” He 
says this “canard” has kept thou- 
sands of rural people from joining 
and several proposed co-operatives 
from organizing. 

Various other methods of dis- 
crediting the REA are attributed 
by Slattery to the utility compa- 
nies. For example: 

“There are hundreds of cases in 
which farmers have for as long 
as 20 years implored utilities to 
and serve their com- 
munity, only to be refused. But 
when it appears certain that a co- 
operative will be organized, the 
utilities, often overnight, rush con- 
struction crews and begin to build 
a line into the co-operative’s ter- 
ritory. Usually it does not intend 
to give area service, as the co- 
operative plans, but only to 
farmers in a most populous area. 

“It is possible for the company 
then to lay legal claim to the 
entire territory in an attempt to 
shut out the co-operative entirely 
and there are several such cases 
in which regulatory commissions 
or the courts have been asked to 
enjoin a co-operative from proceed- 
ing with organization. The main 
purpose, however, is to seize the 
‘cream’ of the territory for them- 
selves. This maintains the legend 
that private utilities are willing to 
serve where feasible. 

“The practical result is that the 
‘thin’ portions, whicn the company 
cares nothing about, are left to 
the co-operative. Successful REA 
service depends on including the 
fat with the lean parts in one area. 
The ‘spite line’ either disrupts the 
co-operative entirely or else, if at- 
tempted in the thinner territory, 
makes success less certain. It may 
take several years for such a co- 
operative to get on its feet se- 
curely. Meantime, power propa- 
gandists can use its struggles to 
point up a story that REA is fail- 
ing.” . 

“Violent Encounters.” 


Slattery tells of “violent encoun- 
ters” in many places between farm- 
ers and the construction crews of 
private companies, and names Mis- 
souri among the 15 states which 
have witnessed “disgraceful and il- 
legal proceedings” by the power 
companies in the course of a na- 
tional opposition to the REA, - 
During the past five years, he 
says, about 200 co-operatives in 38 
states have suffered from “spite 
line” activities, eight of these co- 
operatives having been wiped out 
entirely. 

Numerous legal proceedings have 
been brought by the utilities 
against the REA, including one by 
the Alabama Power Co. in 1937 
“the intention of which was literal- 
ly to put the REA out of business 
by prohibiting it from making 
loans to co-operative projects.” 
The success which REA has 
achieved, directly through Govern- 
ment loans and indirectly through 
the stimulation of private enter- 
prise, is attested by the figures: 
In January, 1935, only 744,000 out 
of the nearly seven million farms 
of the United States were served 
In other words, Slattery points out, 
by central electric stations. In 
January, 1940, there were 1,700,000. 
“more farms have beén electrified 
during the past five years than 
during the previous 50 years.” The 
figures include farms served by 
private as well as public current. 


“A Strange Anomaly.” 


“If the dog-in-the-manger  at- 
titude of utility leaders in opposing 
a public benefaction they refused 
to undertake themselves’ consti- 
tuted a strange anomaly,” Slattery 
writes, “the sudden expansion of 
their rural electrification programs 
during the past five years presents 
a still stranger one. They are 
now doing wnat in 1934 they 
claimed was a financial and engi- 
neering impossibility either for 
themselves or the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Today the _ utilities present 
statistics showing that since 1935 
they have connected to date more 
rural consumers than REA bor- 
rowers. This seems to indicate the 
truth of the old proverb, ‘Com- 
petition is the life of trade,’ even 
if under new conditions.” 


Labor Lawyer Pleads for Peace. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 30 (AP).— 
Louis Waldman, a lawyer who fre- 
quently represents both CIO and 
AFL unions, said tonight that it 
was “the solemn duty of responsi- 
ble leaders of labor voluntarily to 
work out a program of peace.”. In 
a radio address Waldman asserted 
that “labor peace is not only pos- 
sible but imperative.” 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


|| Prof. Perry on Education for Democr 


Continued From Page One, 
obsequious regard for superiors. 


The problem of democracy is to 
recognize superiority and inferior- 
ity where they exist, but without de- 
stroying men’s faith in themselves 
or their ambition for high attain- 
ment. It is, as we know, humanly 
possible to solve this problem, and 
we can all think of men who ex- 
hibit the spirit of equality in this 
best sense. We all feel that we 
occasionally attain it ourselves in 
our best moments. We then believe 
in ourselves to that extent which 
will call forth our best efforts. 
We consider ourselves capable of 
everything until the contrary is 
proved. What a man can do if he 
tries is not proved until he tries, 
and a man cannot try what he does 
not believe that he can do. At the 
same time we keep a watchful eye 
on ourselves, and an ear open to 
the candid comment of our critics. 
We respect attainment where we 
find it. We hold our standards 
high, lest our attainment be il- 
lusory, and our self-confidence 
merely vain conceit. 

In short, that best equality, 
which is to be numbered among 
the values of democracy, mingles 
self-respect with a respect for 
others, and trust in man with a 
clear recognition of the compara- 
tive merits of different men. 


Compassion, Fellow-Feeling. 

One more illustration. De- 
mocracy builds upon compas- 
sion and fellow - feeling. It is 
disposed to kindliness and peace. 
And this is comparatively easy, 
since there is in all men an in- 
stinct of indulgence and a reluct- 
ance to use violence. This instinct 
conspires with fear to disarm us. 
But there is also in men a strong 
combative impulse, which mounts 
to fury and hate, and may even 
assume the form of blood-lust or 
sadism. This, also, is comparative- 
ly easy, and the same man, taking 
the easier way, may pass from the 
one temper to the other. But the 
love of peace, in the best and 
democratic sense, must temper 
humanity with courage. To he a 
true’ democrat, one must shrink 
from violence, and yet be prepared 
to use it; he must resort to arms, 
and yet never allow himself to be 
possessed by hate. 

Human nature corresponds to 
the fact that the purest values 
of which we know or ‘dream 
—love, justice, peace, beauty— 
are entrusted to the frail bodies 
of men, and to the instruments and 
organized relations which mortal 
men devise. Those values do not 
survive on earth merely because 
they are pure. It is also necessary 
that their human embodiments and 
instruments __ shall be strong. 
Through their embodiments and 
instruments they are vulnerable to 
force—not only to the forces of 
blind nature, but also to the sword 
in the hands of hostile men. For 
evil, like good, works through hu- 
man bodies, human instruments, 
and human institutions. 


Faculties of Human Nature. 

Human nature corresponds to 
this situation. It contains faculties 
for love, justice, truth and beauty, 
but it also contains faculties for 
bodily resistance and attack. It 
contains peaceful dispositions, and 
it contains war-like dispositions. 
The comparatively easy thing is to 
let one or the other of the disposi- 
tions have its way—to be disarmed 
and nor.-resistant, or to be bellig- 
erent. The difficult thing is to 
resist or attack enemies, while still 
loving man. It is easy to be soft; 
it is easy to be hard; democracy 
asks more of us—it asks us to be 
resolute. And it asks this of all 
of us. The individual as citizen must 
combine all of the essential attri- 
butes of society. A democracy can- 
not be composed of defenseless pur- 
ists kept by rude soldiers. It must 
be composed of democratic men and 
women each of whom is prepared 
both to love and to defend—to de- 
fer.d what he loves. 

How the Evils Arise, 

The evils of democracy arise 
from the separation and ex- 
aggeration of certain attitudes 
which it has been compelled, his- 
torically, to emphasize. Arising 
as a protest against dogmatism 
and persecution, it has emphasized 
tolerance, with the result that it 
has neglected the importance of 
conviction. It has been so sus- 
picious of dogmatic or forced be- 
lief that it has encouraged the idea 
that men can live without believ- 
ing in anything, even in democ- 
racy. Arising as a protest against 
authority it has emphasized lib- 
erty, and has seemed to forget 
that men cannot enjoy anything, 
least of all liberty, without a rule 
of law. Arising as a protest against 
privilege it has emphasized human 
equality. But democracy has some- 


times forgotten that men must dif- 
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ROCKEFELLER 


The Heroic Age of 
American Enterprise 


by Allan Nevins 
The 
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ferent capacities, and of rising to 


fer in talent and in attainment. If ‘direct 


opportunity of realizing their dif.’ 
their hest possible levels of 
Seniesa attainment. Finally, it is 
the historic mission of democracy 
to emphasize the humaner feel- 
ings, to excite compassion for the 
mass of mankind and to keep alive 
the hope of their progressive bet- 
terment. But the very idealism of 
democracy has induced a forgetful- 
ness of the unpleasant fact that 
ideals are vulnerable to force, and 
cannot be preserved, still less re- 
alized, except by men who are pre- 
pared to use force to meet force. 

It may be said that every virtue 
has its besetting sin. To be 
democratic in the best sense re- 
quires that one shall possess the 
virtues of tolerance, freedom, 
equality and humanity, without 
falling into their corresponding 
vices of scepticism, anarchy, vul- 
garity and sentimentality. 

How to Acquire Virtues. 

How are such virtues to be ac- 
quired? It is something no doubt 
to have them poirtted out. It is 
still more to have them so elo- 
quently praised as to arouse a de- 
sire to attain them. Americans are 
particularly fortunate in having 
these virtues embodied in national 
heroes. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the value of Abraham» 
Lincoln as a potent symbol of 
democratic virtue. His character 
stands apart from all partisan, 
creedal or sectional differences. He 
is so universal that even all Amer- 
ica cannot possess him exclusively. 
He was a man of deep and tena- 
cious conviction, yet free from big- 
otry or pride of opinion. He was 
a free and independent spirit, while 
at the same time a lawyer who un- 
derstood the necessity of constitu- 
tional and orderly procedure. Me 
represented the common strain of 
humanity, while at the same time 
in the classic beauty of his own 
literary skill, and in his respect for 
talents which he did not himself 
possess, he acknowledged objective 
standards of excellence. Although 
he hated bloodshed, and was pro- 
foundly compassionate, he saw 
that the Union could be preserved 
only by the use of force, assembled 
armies, supported in Grant an un- 
compromising soldier, resisted 
temptations to appeasement, and 
fought a long and bloody war 
through to a victorious conclusion. 
His image in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans is a more potent influence for 
democracy than the most cogent 
arguments of political philosophy. 

Lincoln came of humble origin, 
but humble origin does not of 
itself make men _ democratic. 
There are many men of humble ori- 
gin who remain where they are born, 
and in whom their humble origin 
produces only a sense of inferiority, 
or a resentment of those who are 
more fortunate, or an attempt to 
belittle the attainments which lie 
beyond their reach. Men who tri- 
umph over initial difficulties often 
despise their origins, and become 
the jealous defenders of the priv- 
ileges which have cost them so 
much. Character is created not by 
the circumstances into which one 
is born, but by the way in which the 
individual reacts to those circum- 
stances. One may acquire demo- 
cratic traits, and be democratic on 
any level of wealth, or power, or 
talent or fame. 


Action and Repetition. 

Democratic character, like all 
character, is a product of ac- 
tion, in which repetition gives 
rise to permanent dispositions. 
Every relationship with a fellow- 
man creates an opportunity for the 
exercise of democratic virtues. One 
may begin anywhere, at any time. 
Given one other human being with 
whom one has dealings, and a man 
can learn to tolerate the other’s 
opinions without abandoning one’s 
own; one can learn to reconcile 
one’s own personal liberty with the 
acknowledgment of the other’s un- 
der some orderly plan which pro- 
vides for both; one can feel one- 
self the other’s equal in dignity 
without ignoring differences of 
merit; and one can be warmed by 
human sympathy without surrend- 
ering the right of self-preservation, 
and without renouncing the appeal 
to force should the other attempt 
to destroy the very conditions of 
peace. 

But a man cannot be democratic 
who does not by imagination ex- 
tend the radius of his attitudes 
beyond the narrow limits of his 
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understand the lives of those wy 


in kind, above all of the lot of 
great masses whose lot is typica) 
We all know kindly people whow 
awareness of human life does no 
extend beyond their. families, the; 
friends and their servants, and wi 
fail in democracy through ignc 
ance rather than through humar 
ty. 
The Field World-Wide. : 

Democracy may and _ show! 
begin at home, but it canne 
stop short of a comprehensic 
of all mankind. The true democ 
cannot be an isolationist in a, 
sense of that term. No fellow-ma, 
however remote, can be an objec 
of indifference. Every fellow-r 
is either a friend or an enemy 
enemy only until he can become 
friend. Even the generations } 
come are the victims or the beng 
ficiaries of those who live today. 
A man’s democracy is incomplety 
until his code of tolerance, libe 
equality and peace is as long 4 
history and as wide as the world, 


BIDS OPENED FOR BUILDING 
PORTIONS OF SUPERHIGHWAY 


Blackwell and  Atkinson-Wind 

Companies Present Lowest Terms 
for Grade Separation. 

Bids for construction of thre 


grade separation projects in ¢¢ 
nection with the 2.6-mile eastwars 
extension of the superhighway ip 


St. Louis County, from Lindberg} 
boulevard to Lay road, were opened 
yesterday by the State Highway 
Commission at Jefferson City, 
The Blackwell Corporation of 
East St. Louis submitted a lo, 
bid of $305,715 for steelwork an; 
the superstructure of a _ grade 
separation at Clayton and Warso. 
roads. A low bid of $101,827 
made by the Atkinson-Windle 
of Chillicothe, Mo., for a separation 
at Lindbergh boulevard, and th 
same firm made a low bid of $6. 
759 for a separation at Lay roa 
Last month the Blackwell 
made the low bid of $164,771 


Warson project. 

Grading and paving of the east 
ern extension has been under cop 
tract since last summer. The 
superhighway, now marked for U. 
S. Highway 61, is completed west 
of Lindbergh and eventually will bh 
sonnected with the Express High 
way in Forest Park and carry tr 
fic of U. S. Highway 40. 


TO GET U.S, INFANTRY TRAINEES 


Men to Be Put Into Battalions a 
1000 for 13 Weeks’ Basic 
Instruction. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 (AP)- 


The army announced today ths 
draftees who are going to be fool 
soldiers will be organized into 100 


man battalions for training p 
poses at four infantry replacemeni 
centers. 

The centers, to be ready for ¢ 
cupancy on March 15, 1941, are 


burg, S. C.. Ramp Wolters, Tex, 
and Naciemiento Ranch, Cal., g 
the War Department said approxi 
mately 38,000 men would be 
signed to them by that date. 
the end of next year, however, it 
planned to have them operating at 
full capacity with a total of about 
63,000 men. 

Men assigned to the centers will 
receive 13 Weeks’ basic training 
there before being sent to regular 
army or National Guard units for 
the balance of their year’s training 
The basic training will include im 


try weapons, in hygiene, first al 
military customs and other subjects 
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NEW YORK, Nov. 30 (A 
While the stock market ende 
month and the week with s 
net fosses, buying of steels a 
lected industrials in today's 
session gave the list a mod 


‘ecovery tinge. 
‘4A 


merican industry whirled 
the swiftest pace in a d 
fhis week, but business mer 
peared increasingly preocce 
with the pandora’s box of pr 
presented by a war-geared 


~ 


— 


my. 

Taxes, inventories, prices, 
all came in for discussion as 
ness moved steadily toward « 
year which appeared certain 
historic production records. 

When Senator Pat Harriso 

AMed that the administratié 

fshington had decided no 
ther taxes retroactive to 1940 
be sought from Congress, the 
seemed only to have emphasize 
fact that 1941 levies would su 
even present high rates. 
Wall Street Also Perplexed 

Wall Street, preoccupied wit! 
stock market, appeared to be 
ing its difficulties, just as bus 
men were, in assessing the s 
of wage, cost and profit prob 

Again this week share price 
he average, showed a modes 

line while industria] activity 
on to new peaks for such signi 
indices as automobile produé 
power o 
and freight movement. 

The Associated Press index ¢ 
dustrial activity now stands at 
per cent of its 1929-30 avearge 
ome 27 per cent above its lo 


: i year, in April. 


preliminary work on the Claytdig 


t stock prices, as mea 

by the average of 60 leading i 

are 16 per cent below the top 

t the beginning of this year 
ave risen only 18 per cent 

he market bottom made in Ju 

Saturday’s Upturn, 
* Prices of stocks edged for 
nt the start today, then faltere; 
ame back in the final half 
Rains of fractions to a point 
retained by favorites aft 

se. At that, minus signs 
plentiful and a wide assortme 
ssues held at Friday’s final gq 
ions, 

The Associated Press averag 

) stocks tacked on an advand 

of a point ‘at 44 but on the 

as off 4. The decline for Nov 
ber amounted to 1.8 points. 
Dow-Jones averages of 65 stocks : 
3.65 was .18 of a point higher or 
he day, but .64 of a point lowe 

he week, 

Transfers of 335,580 shares t 
ompared with 241,060 last 
ay. A fat portion of today’s t 
ver was. accounted for by (@ 
onwealth & Southern which 
heared in blocks of 6000 to 2 


Y 
Ne F 


mhares and finished unchange 


s. The month’s activity was 
est since May. 

. “Oversold” Market. 

e day’s improvement 
ributed partly to the idea ¢« 
halysts the market was “ove! 
YVther bullish items included 
hat steel mill operations: in 
Pittsburgh district next week w 
hit a new high and that la 
lepartment store sales cont 
heir year-to-year 
Tax worries, as : 
assuaged 

mcement from 

new imposts would be ! 
etroactive on 1940 income of 
Ndividuals or corporations 
till realized, however, 
boosts for 1941 were likely. 
or year-end income 
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tax 
ments again was in evider 
Among the Gainer 
Among the better 
hares were U. S. Stee! 1 
rysler, Montgomery Ward, 
Aircraft, American Telep 
haconda, Westinghouse. d: 
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Yow Chemical, Internati 


dews. 
Most oils, rails, utilities an 
rafts were narrow. 


OMMONITY PRICE INDEX 


(AP ‘ 
many stu 

. markets. and lesser advances 

} raw materials, lifted the 


ex, f 
. 76.71 from 75.72 last week 
eH ahead of 72.70 a year az 
Among the widest gainers 
Toducts and live beef 
Demand for eggs has inereas 
Butter rose to the highest 


, . years, 
Premium prices were paid 
TS overflowing from the 
ock Exposition at Chicas 
Grades also continued o 
2 Slant under way for week: 
were the best in three ve 
ner foods marked up ine\uc 
ke « t. corn, lamb caffee. cocea and 
_ Be PD fron inched forward despite 
esnuous efforts by the nat 
“sory Committee to prevent 


fee expans 

Broad-scale buying of bPulldinge m 
_ barracks to house the new 

¥ influenced 


ew advances in cemet 
aa 


On the minus side of the ‘e's: 

with a drop as receip 

| the week piled up to the lar 
years. 


+ cut im lead surprised a marke! 
¥Y seen soaring sales 

reo @ little nearer to the price 

® by the Government to acou'! 
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Nina Fedorova, 47; FOUNDATIOON STONE, by Lelia Warren, 33; 
Y Charlies Morgan, 30, and YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN, 


The Herole Age of American Enterprise 2 
“A superb biography.” Iohn Selby, Associated Press. 2 vols., boxed, $7.50 g Bes 
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cert at 8:30 p. m. tomorrow and Ee 
the classes at 10:30 a. m. and 1:30 e 
p. m. Tuesday. Tickets are on sale iw. 
at the college, Hunleth Music Co. The Yearling : $1 29 Edition Fe 
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WAVE OF THE FUTURE, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 58: A TREAS- : 

WORLD'S GREAT LETTERS, edited by M. L. Shuster, 39; TRE- 

Margaret Armstrong, 31; BET IT’S A BOY, by Betty Bacon Biunt, 

: 2 INDIAN SUMMER, by Van Wyck Brooks, 27, and 

SPRING, by Clere Boothe and Piigrim’s Way, by John 
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YORK, Nov. 30 (AP).— 

‘the stock market ended the 

and the week with sizable 

+ josses, buying of steels and se- 

4 industrials in today’s brief 

session gave the list a moderate 
m0" tinge. 

® american industry whirled along 

Sa the swiftest pace in a decade 

week, but business men ap- 

seared increasingly preoccupied 

ith the pandora’s box of problems 

eresented by a War-geared econ-/Am Bosch 
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STOCK, BOND SALES FOR 
NOVEMBER BEST SINCE MAY 


NEW YORK, Nov. 30 (AP).-—Stock 
and bond sales in November climbed to the 
the New York 
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Stock tra in the exchange jumped 
to 20, $93,471 cts from 14,489,085 in 
October and were a little ahead of 19,- 
225.036 in November last year. In May 
gaies totaled 38,964,712 shares. 

Bond sales amounted * oan ,215, 825. St. 
face value, : ‘ Octo- 
ber, rr $151,685,000 a year ago. In 401 Olive 
May $ 176,105,000 in in business wag done. 
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